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Chronicle 


Home News.—After seventeen months of weary dis- 
cussion, the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was finally approved 
in the Senate by a vote of 44 to 42, and in the House by 

a vote of 222 to 153. On June 17 it 
sacral was signed by President Hoover. Be- 

fore affixing his signature the President 
had issued a statement, commending the bill with certain 
reservations. The opponents of the measure continued 
to the last to wage a bitter but hopeless contest against it. 
A formidable objection was the large powers given to the 
President of downward revision of tariff schedules. 
Hardly had the bill been signed when Senator Borah in- 
troduced a resolution, later adopted by the Senate, to 
ascertain the difference in the cost of production of sev- 
eral domestic and foreign articles; his purpose being to 
test the flexible tariff clause. Whatever the reason, the 
acceptance of the new tariff was accompanied by some 
of the worst stock declines witnessed in years. 

Upon the return of Chairman Caraway to Washington 
the members of the Senate lobby committee agreed not to 
take action against Bishop Cannon until they laid the 

whole matter before the Senate and as- 
— certained the extent of their powers. 
This was universally regarded as a tri- 
umph for the bishop. However, the publication, on June 
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13, of a mass of correspondence which the committee had 
collected concerning Cannon’s stock-market dealings 
brought new embarrassment to the prelate and his re- 
puted advisor, C. Bascom Slemp, former Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from Virginia. The latter denied 
all connection with Cannon in his bucket-shop specula- 
tions. On June 17 Representative Tinkham of Massa- 
chusetts, in a speech in the House, reviewed the bishop’s 
financial dealings and pointed out the unfairness of the 
latter’s complaint of Catholic persecution. Cannon’s re- 
action was to threaten with libel proceedings some of his 
alleged enemies. On June 19 Senator Caraway submitted 
the Committee’s resolution not to insist that the bishop 
reply to their question. The incident appeared officially 
closed. 

All uncertainty concerning the power of the Anti- 
Saloon League in New Jersey was dispelled by Dwight 
W. Morrow’s overwhelming victory over Franklin W. 
Fort, the candidate of the Drys, in the 
New Jersey Republican primaries. Mr. 
Morrow piled up a plurality of 300,000 
votes. The other Republican Wet, former Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen, trailed along in third place. The con- 
test assumed a national importance due to the prominence 
of the Ambassador to Mexico and the repeated rumors 
that, if elected Senator, he will be the presidential choice 
of the eastern Republicans in 1932. It was claimed that 
his personal character, rather than his outspoken stand 
against the Eighteenth Amendment, was responsible for 
his splendid showing. Mr. Morrow had the support of 
large financial interests as well as of most of the New 
York and New Jersey Republican newspapers. 

In a radio address Secretary Stimson replied to Sena- 
tor Borah’s demands and objections concerning the Lon- 
don Naval Treaty. The following day, June 13, President 

Hoover, in a formal statement, insisted 
jo 4 that the important issue, naval parity 

rather than competition, was secured by 
the pact. He affirmed there was “ not one scintilla of 
agreement or obligation outside the treaty itself” on the 
part of the United States to any of the other signatories. 
This seemed to appease the opponents of the measure 
and a rapid approval was predicted. Accordingly on June 
17, by a vote of 14 to 4, the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations recommended the ratification of the Treaty 
by the Senate. But it was doubtful whether its approval 
would take place before the Senate adjourns. 


Morrow’s 
Victory 


Canada.—With the date of the general Parliamentary 
elections set for July 28, the nation-wide, pre-election 
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campaign began in earnest. The sixteenth Parliament 
was prorogued by the Governor Gen- 
eral, Viscount Willingdon, on May 31. 
The Cabinet remained in conference for 
several days thereafter, concluding necessary business and 
preparing the list of nominations for the Senate. Mack- 
enzie King, the Prime Minister and leader of the Liber- 
als, opened his campaign in Ontario. The leader of the 
Conservative opposition, R. B. Bennett, made his first 
speech in Winnipeg; he toured the Western Provinces, 
making. a bid for the agricultural vote. The main issues 
stressed by him were Imperial friendship, protective tariff, 
agricultural aid, stabilization of economic conditions, etc. 
The Prairie provinces, with fifty-four representatives, if 
united, could hold the balance of power between Ontario 
and Quebec, the former almost solidly Conservative, the 
latter strongly Liberal. 


Election 
Campaign 


China.—It was reported that the Rev. Clifford King, 
S.V.D., of the United States, captured by bandits at 
Sinyangchow at the end of May, and then held captive 
under demand by the outlaws for ran- 
som in the form of arms had been re- 
leased on June 16. On June 8, an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch announced that the Spanish Jesuits, 
Fathers Hidalgo and Avito, kidnapped in Western An- 
hwei province, were also still in the hands of the ban- 
dits. According to reports from Bishop O’Shea, C.M., 
the position of Catholic missionaries in Central and South 
China continued very precarious. Moscow’s hand was 
seen in the national disturbances, and in some localities 
there was evidence of an increase in anti-Christian move- 
ments. This was especially shown in the interdiction by 
the Governor of Kangsu province of the opening of new 
parishes or residences by the priests of the Society of the 
Divine Word in the Vicariate of Lanchowfu, the largest 
Vicariate in China, and a similar prohibition in the province 
of Sinkiang, Manchuria. Even more ominous was the 
growing hostility manifested towards Christian educa- 
tion. A Fides dispatch announced that at the Educa- 
tional Conference, held under Government auspices at 
Nanking during the last week of April, it was proposed 
that all private primary schools be suppressed. The Min- 
istry of Education also ordered, for the purpose of taking 
greater precautions against religious propaganda in Chris- 
tian schools, that the provincial and municipal officials 
conduct a secret and thorough inquiry in all Christian 
schools to determine whether the proscriptions forbidding 
obligatory religious instruction or religious sermons were 
being infringed, and, if so, to what extent. Every abuse 
is to be immediately repressed “out of respect for edu- 
cation and the conservation of the national character.” 
Meanwhile, on the occasion of the celebration during 
the month of the sixth anniversary of its foundation the 
Catholic University of Peking, administered by American 
Benedictines, announced that it has a long waiting list of 
matriculants in addition to its 345 students. A few weeks 
earlier the corner-stone was laid of the Jesuit Museum 
of National History of the Aurora University, Shanghai, 
and in attendance were a representative of the Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs and many ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities. The new institution will house the scientific 
treasures gathered by the Jesuits during their long activ- 
ity in China. It was also announced that Futher Teilhard 
de Chardin, S.J., who is attached to the Jesuit Museum- 
Laboratory at Tientsin, would accompany the Tran- 
Asiatic Citroen Expedition as geological expert. 

The news of the fighting was highly confusing. In the 
South, where the Communists are attacking the Govern- 
ment, they were said to be in command of two Provinces. 
Hankow, in central China, was menaced 
apparently from two sides, and the city 
was said to be in a panic. Later dis- 
patches said that Chiang Kai-shek had routed his enemies 
toward the southeast and had relieved Changsa, and had 
thereupon mobilized his forces for a determined drive 
toward the north. On the other hand, it was reported 
by the Associated Press in an unconfirmed dispatch that 
Tsinan had been captured by the rebels, and that the 
Government had lost thirteen airplanes. To add to the 
Nanking Government’s discomfiture, Wu Pei-fu, a vet- 
eran war lord, announced his rebellion. 


More 
Fighting 


Czechoslovakia.—The parliamentary situation was 
only partially overcome, since only two of the whole series 
of measures contemplated to help agriculture, workers, 
industries and consumers seemed likely 
to become law in the near future. Much 
of the latent crisis was attributed to So- 
cialist readiness to make promises, but corresponding un- 
willingness to engage in the necessary fresh taxation. 

Unemployment continued to grow. At the end of March 
official figures were 88,005, an increase of 1,849 in the 
course of that month. This figure was the highest re- 
corded in five years. The probable num- 
ber of actually unemployed was esti- 
mated as three times the official figure. 
Foreign trade showed a deficit of 38,000,000 crowns in 
its April balance, though for the whole period of the first 
four months of 1930 there was still a surplus of 323,- 
000,000 crowns. All groups of exports showed a diminu- 
tion for April, 1930. 

Some uneasiness was created by M. Briand’s proposal 
of a “ United States of Europe,” but much more by the 
plan of M. Loucheur, chairman of the Eastern Repara- 
tions Commission and promoter of im- 
portant French industrial interests, to 
form some kind of a central European 
economic federation. It was felt that Czechoslovakia’s 
small size, weakness in development and economic pres- 
tige, with the presence of none too friendly minorities 
within her borders, might cause her to suffer thereby. 


Internal 
Situation 


Unemployment 
and Deficit 


Federation 
Plans 


Egypt. — Another of the periodic Cabinet crises in 
Egypt occurred on June 17, when the Wafdist (National- 
ist) Premier, Nahas Pasha, tendered his resignation to 
King Fuad. After resigning, the Prem- 
ier explained the reasons for his action 
to the Chamber of Deputies and was ac- 
corded a unanimous vote of confidence. The issue was 
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the draft of a bill intended to safeguard the Constitution ; 
it proposed to set stringent penalties on any Minister who 
attempted to suspend constitutional liberties, as was done 
by the former.Premier, Mahmud Pasha, on July 19, 1928. 
The bill was sent to the King for signature late in May. 
Tapon his refusal to sign, and because he showed dis- 
pleasure with its contents, the Cabinet decided that it 
could not preserve its dignity under the difficult circum- 
stances. 


France. — The Chamber approved adhesion to the 
League of Nations general arbitration pact on June 12, 
by a vote of 561 to 13. Only the Communist Deputies 
opposed it. Most of the speakers for 
the pact stressed the fact that ratification 
would imply no abatement of France’s 
security measures. Interpellations on the Government’s 
repressive measures against revolt in Indo-China, dis- 
cussed in the Friday sessions of the Chamber for several 
weeks, evoked a mass of testimony that the disturbances 
had been caused by Soviet agents working among the na- 
tives. The Government conceded the need of minor re- 
forms in the civil and military administration of the 
colonies. 

The weakened position of the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist party was further emphasized by an address by 
former Premier Herriot at Salon on June 8, when he ex- 
tended a hesitant bid for cooperation 
with the Socialists, but confessed that 
his party could not ally itself with them 
in principles and policies. The Socialists, in their annual 
convention at Bordeaux the same day, heard M. Léon 
Blum forecast the disintegration of the party of M. Her- 
riot and predict the future dominance of their own group. 
Both parties are avowedly anti-clerical. Some of the re- 
cent gains of the Socialists were secured in by-elections 
when Right voters gave their support to comparatively 
moderate individuals on the socialistic ticket to secure the 
defeat of particularly hostile opponents. All parties have 
begun to mobilize their forces for a sharp contest in the 
general elections which are scheduled for the spring 


of 1932. 


Parliament 





Politics 


Germany.—The plenary session opening the second 
World Power Conference was held in Berlin on June 16, 
with 4,000 delegates, including representatives from more 
than fifty countries, reported in attend- 


World r ni 
Power ance. Professor Albert Einstein ad- 
Conference dressed the assembly. Of the many im- 


portant technical papers dealing with phases of power cre- 
ation, transmission and use, discussed at the sessions, sixty 
were contributed by Americans. Under the leadership of 
O. C. Merrill, chairman of the American national com- 
mittee for the World Power Conference, the 160 Ameri- 
can delegates conducted an “American hour,” during 
which Thomas A. Edison, through the medium of a talk- 
ing picture, told the story of the first electric light. Mr. 
Merrill officially extended an invitation to hold the third 
World Power Conference, scheduled for 1936, in the 


United States. 
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Greece.—The signing, on June 10, at Istanbul of an 
accord between Turkey and Greece marked the settle- 
ment of the hundred years’ armed enmity between the 
two countries, which has been espe- 
cially acute since the War. By the 
provisions of the accord, the Greek Gov- 
ernment will pay an indemnity to the amount of $2,125,- 
000 in connection with the property settlements and the 
exchange of populations: Turkey has agreed to leave with 
the Mixed Commission of the League of Nations the 
final decision on the disputed citizenship of the exchanged 
populations. The status quo was accepted as a probable 
permanent condition, and though other accords will be 
signed later the present touches the most important points. 
In consequence, 20,000 Greeks in Istanbul whose status 
has been in dispute will now find their civic rights defi- 
nitely adjusted. The accord also calls upon the Mixed 
Commission for settlement within six months of the 1,000,- 
000 property claims remaining among the claims of about 
a million and a half Greeks formerly sent from Turkey 
to Greece, and nearly half a million Turks sent from 
Greece to Turkey. It will be recalled that following the 
World War more than a million Greeks were exiled from 
their homes and ejected from their lands, and half a mil- 
lion Turks forcibly transplanted from Greece to Anatolia, 
probably the most extensive exchange of populations ever 
effected. The same day that the accord was signed, Premier 
Venizelos speaking in the Chamber of Deputies expressed 
strong sympathy with the proposal of M. Papanastasiou, 
leader of the Democratic Union, for a congress that would 
seek to form a Balkan Federation looking to consolidation 
of peace in the Balkan countries. His utterances were 
loudly applauded. M. Papanastasiou argued that such a 
congress would facilitate Aristide Briand’s proposed Fed- 
eration of European States, the details of which were 
announced some weeks ago. 


Accord 
with 
Turkey 


India.—Due to the rainy season and to the extraordi- 
nary powers with which the police and military forces 
were armed, conditions in India were calmer than they 
have been during the past three months. 
The first volume of the Simon Report, 
mentioned last week, has ceased to cause 
much comment; its publication was characterized as an 
anti-climax, in view of the unrest and disorder that pre- 
vailed. The second volume, it is expected, containing the 
recommendations for the future, may foment the antag- 
onisms. Lord Irwin was reported as being in consulta- 
tion with the leaders of Indian thought, mostly Moslems 
and moderate Hindus, in an effort to pacify the country. 
On June 16, he announced that the general election for the 
Legislative Assembly would be held in September. He 
stated, also, that the Council of State would be dissolved, 
so that elections to the new Council could be held at the 
same time. The dates for the Provincial elections are to 
be set by special decree of the Governors of the 
Provinces. 


Situation 
Quieter 


Malta.—Lord Strickland, the Prime Minister, who 
continues to characterize himself as a “ devout Catholic” 
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in the midst of the controversy with the Vatican and the 
ecclesiastical authorities in the island, ar- 
rived in London on May 16 in order to 
report on the Maltese situation to the 
British Government. Lord Strickland announced to the 
press that parliamentary government was rendered im- 
possible while the present controversy lasted. He con- 
ferred with Prime Minister MacDonald and Lord Pass- 
field, the Colonial Secretary. A few days later, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, when questioned in the House of Commons as 
to whether the Government intended to take further 
action against the Vatican, replied that the Government 
was “prepared, so far as its relations with the Vatican 
were concerned, to leave the matter where it is.” The 
British Government Blue Book, to which reference was 
made last week, consisted of the correspondence, mem- 
oranda and statements made by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties and by the Maltese and British Governments. It 
contained the protests of each side against the other, and 
presented the claims of each for independence in each 
one’s own sphere. The negotiations ended in a complete 
deadlock. Bishop Gonzi of Gozo, added his protest to 
that of Archbishop Caruana, of Malta, against the state- 
ment issued by Lord Strickland regarding the postpone- 
ment of the general election. He declared that the Premier 
had been guilty of misstatements and malicious insinua- 
tions against the Church, the Vatican and the clergy. 


Continues 
Controversy 





Russia.—Plans of the Glenn F. Martin Company of 
Baltimore to sell twenty twin-motored bombing airplanes 
at cost of about $2,000,000 to Russia were vetoed, it was 
reported, by the United States State 
Export Department on May 14, through a let- 
Vetess ter to the Martin Company stating that 
the Department “ views with disfavor ” the exportation of 
armaments to Russia, inasmuch as the United States has 
no diplomatic relations with Russia. Coincident with 
this are the evidences offered by the Moscow papers of 
ever-increasing militarization of the Soviet Government 
and its personnel. M. Rudzutak, Commissar of Rail- 
roads, recently hailed as the second greatest Soviet offi- 
cial, was replaced in that office by M. L. Rakhimovitch. 
——On June 16 the German-Russian conference, for the 
purpose of improving economic relations, opened in Mos- 


Arms 


cow. 


League of Nations.—The international regulation of 
salaried employes (or “ white collar workers”) was on 
the agenda of the International Labor Conference, which 
was in session at Geneva. Only five out 
of twenty-nine Governments had given 
their formal opinion as hostile to the 
principle of such regulation, viz. Great Britain, Japan, 
Siam, South Africa and Sweden. The British position, 
as coming from a Labor Ministry, was particularly in- 
teresting. A draft convention on this subject, prepared 
by the International Labor Office, would provide for a 
forty-eight-hour working week, with a maximum of ten 
hours in any single day, for employes in commercial es- 
tablishments and offices. 


White Collar 
Workers 
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On the eve of its removal to larger quarters the United 
States Consulate at Geneva had its staff increased by a 
second Vice-Consul, James W. Riddleberger, of Wood- 
stock, Va. Mr. Riddleberger came to 
Geneva direct from the Foreign Service 
School of Georgetown University, where 
he specialized in tariff subjects. Much of the Consulate’s 
work was said to be in studying and reporting League 
activities. 

The Senate of the Netherlands ratified on June 12 the 
revision of the Statute creating the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the protocol to facilitate the adher- 
ence of the United States, the protocol 
dated December 16, 1929, and the new 
arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Holland. A spirited debate took place between 
the Foreign Minister and three prominent jurists who 
criticized the American position. 


American 
Consulate 


World Court 
Protocols 


Reparations Question.—Europe’s allotment of the first 
Young Plan $300,000,000 reparation loan was floated on 
June 13 with oversubscription by France of her share, 
$98,500,000, of the bond issue at least 
five times, while the portions assumed by 
Holland, Sweden, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy were all successfully absorbed. Word 
came from the offices of J. P. Morgan and Company, in 
New York, on June 12, that the subscription books had 
closed on the American portion of the loan: $98,250,000. 
The Reich share, $8,568,000, was oversubscribed three 
times. Similar successes were reported from London and 
elsewhere. A resolution was adopted on June 16 by the 
United States Senate, offered by Senator Glass, calling 
on the State Department to inform the Senate “upon 
what authorization of law” it “ bases its right to disap- 
prove or approve investment securities offered for sale in 
the money markets of the United States by foreign gov- 
ernments, corporations or individuals.” 


Loan 
Absorbed 





There is a Divine breath blowing over the 
Episcopalian Church today that bids fair to bring 
about another Oxford Movement among us. This 
gives especial timeliness to next week’s article by 
John T. Collins on “ Augustine and the Anglican 
Church.” 

Richard A. Muttkowski will contribute a paper 
on “ Bugs and Business ” which one of the editors 
of America has called “a tidy little problem for 
the summer vacationist to talk about on the front 
porch.” 

Philip Burke will present a short series of 
letters that passed between a lady and her Con- 
gressman. He calls the series “ A Portia Comes 
to Judgment.” 

C. J. Freund’s paper in this issue will have a 
sequel next week in which Jones talks it over 
with Father Black after his talk to Father Black’s 
class. Mr. Freund calls his paper “ Too Much 
Pomp and Circumstance.” 
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A Daughter of Service 


AST month, a Daughter of the Revolution, Mrs. 
Helen M. Barrett, died in the little town of Rich- 
land, in Michigan, at the age of ninety-nine years. 

Like Grandmother Brown, Mrs. Barrett furnished a 
startling contrast to many of the modern generation who 
talk a great deal about self-expression, instead of working 
to make that self worth expressing, and prate of forceful 
individuality, while drifting along the lines of least re- 
sistance. This daughter of a soldier who fought under 
Gates at Saratoga, was the twenty-sixth in a line of 
twenty-seven children. When she was seven years of 
age, the family migrated, finally settling down in Michi- 
gan. Married at fourteen, she became the mother of ten 
children, led a laborious, contented, happy life, and died 
eighty-five years later. 

One of her sons writes that his mother’s early married 
life would seem impossible in these days. “ Her daily 
work included cooking over a hearth fire, spinning her 
own yarn, weaving, making stockings and all the clothing 
for ten children, doing all the cooking and baking for this 
large family, part of the time milking four or five cows, 
and even making her own soap and candles.” 

It is not written that she complained of her lot. She 
had the very curious, and, in these days in some quarters, 
uncommon notion, that the best way any woman has of 
attaining self-expression, and of achieving individuality, 
was to work hard for those whom she loved. Nor did 
her children complain. ‘“ She always seemed to manage,” 
writes her son, with an affectionate pride ing which we 
ask leave to join. “She kept us clean, and we always 
had plenty to eat and to wear.” 

In the providence of God, the race of Mrs. Barrett and 
Grandmother Brown never dies. If it did, the race itself 
would die. Many mothers of our day can equal them in 


devotion, although their labors are of a different kind. 
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They do not spin, or weave, or make all the clothes for 
the family, but as thrifty, economic controllers of domestic 
concerns, they help their husbands to buy these commodi- 
ties. They do not bake, neither do they manufacture 
candles, but they contrive to pay the electric-light com- 
pany, and to keep the bakery man satisfied. To meet these 
demands, they must put up with hardships quite as wear- 
ing as any which beset the pioneer mother. 

But, like her, they are happy and contented. Like her, 
they know the joy of a babe at the breast, of a little flock 
growing up in the home. The cradle is never empty. A 
birth controller at the door they spurn, not with a shotgun, 
as a nobler animal might be turned, but with devices 
equivalent to those used by the pioneer mothers for the 
extermination of noisome vermin. Only the sluggard, the 
malcontent, the ill-adjusted, pule and whine, and propose 
interference with the law which Almighty God has writ- 
ten in our very nature. Only they, throwing aside self- 
control, violate that law. 

This daughter of the Revolution, and daughter of serv- 
ice, is another of a thousand examples which teach us that 
the need of the day is not instruction on how duty may 
be avoided, but a generation trained to face duty and 
courageously fulfil it. If as a people we have no high 
regard for law and order, as the late Chief Justice Taft 
once said, the reason is that mothers like her are all too 
few. 

Only such women can make homes, and upon the home 
the truest welfare of men and of nations is based. Noth- 
ing can take its place. 


Federal Medical Doles 


UR medical brethren are conducting a strong cam- 
paign against the Federal maternity bill. They have 
learned wisdom since the days when they went on record 
—by a resolution later repudiated—to approve the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. Armed with that putative authority, 
Congress assumed the right to dictate the physician’s pre- 
scriptions, and to treat him at all times as a potential 
bootlegger. That Act has done much to break down his 
authority and standing in the community. 

The first maternity bill was passed over the protests of 
associations which may properly speak for the medical 
profession. Individual physicians, disposed to admit that 
somewhere, somehow, the bill might accrue to the advan- 
tage of some patient, are now acknowledging their error. 
Writing in the American Medical Association Bulletin, 
Dr. W. C. Woodward asserts that after seven years and 
an expenditure of $13,000,000, “there was no evidence 
to show that the Act had reduced the morbidity and mor- 
tality of maternity and infancy . . . No new fact or prin- 
ciple with respect to the causes and prevention of infant 
and maternal mortality was recorded . . . So far as is 
known, no new procedure, calculated to render more ef- 
fective the prevention of such mortality, and the promo- 
tion of the health of mothers and infants, was developed.” 
Further, death rates in States which rejected the Act were 
generally as low as in States which had accepted it, and, 
in some instances, lower. 
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On the positive side, a tendency to transfer medical and 
sanitary work from physicians to laymen, had set in, and 
had been encouraged. The same determination to bring 
matters which properly belong to the States under Federal 
control, by offering the bribe of “ Federal aid,” ran ram- 
pant. This, indeed, is a determination inseparable from 
all “ fifty-fifty ’ schemes. Instead of building up active, 
energetic local health boards, the Act necessarily encour- 
aged reliance upon Federal initiative and control. 

The attempt to re-establish this Federal machinery is 
now in full swing. It is to be hoped that the medical 
profession will be strong enough to cripple it. 


The Convention 


ATHERED in the famous old city of New Orleans, 

the delegates to the Convention are now experienc- 
ing the hospitality for which the South is known through- 
out the world. It will not interfere in the least with their 
intellectual activities, but, rather, stimulate them. In a 
text quoted by Leo XIII in his Encyclical on the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes, St. Thomas says that it is 
in no wise a matter of small moment to provide those 
bodily and external commodities, the use of which is neces- 
sary to virtuous action—or, as Prior McNabb has para- 
phrased it, “A certain amount of comfort is necessary for 
the practice of virtue.” The President of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Father Sullivan, and his committees have been mind- 
ful of the doctrine of St. Thomas. To His Grace, the 
Archbishop, under whose direction the committees were 
formed, the delegates are grateful for the kindness which 
makes their visit a pleasure long to be remembered. 

The programs prepared by the Department Commit- 
tees show the extent of Catholic education in this country, 
and the many fields in which it is profitably engaged. In 
a sense, the “problems” of Catholic education never 
change, since, ultimately, all can be resolved into the ques- 
tion, ““ How can we best present and promote the cause 
of Jesus Christ?” Should Catholic education ever mini- 
mize, or veer away from, that fundamental problem, it 
would cease to be Catholic education. Of that, however, 
there is small danger. Thanks be to God, Catholic edu- 
cators in the United States were never more Catholic, 
never more completely in harmony with the mind of the 
Church, never more determined to spend themselves in 
its service. As though to emphasize the principles and the 
precepts already set forth with clarity in the Code of 
Canon Law, the Holy Father has repeated them in his 
Encyclical, “ The Christian Education of Youth,” of De- 
cember 31, 1929. Nowhere was the Encyclical received 
with greater pleasure than in the United States, where, if 
we have a liberty of action unknown in other countries 
we are also exposed to dangers from which they are com- 
paratively free. 

Americans spend more money on education than any 
other people, and they spend it cheerfully. We have a 
larger number of colleges and universities than any other 
country, and more elementary and secondary schools. 
Education is our national religion. Unfortunately, it is 
an education without religion. 
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The great private schools, founded in Colonial days, 
long ago parted with religion, although some still retain 
a profession of religious purpose on their official seals and 
in their charters. The State universities, daily growing 
more powerful, are founded on the same philosophy which 
condemns ninety per cent of our children to elementary 
and secondary schools from which the teaching of religion 
is excluded. The whole atmosphere of the times is secu- 
lar, and no institution is more thoroughly pervaded with 
it than the American school. 

In the United States, then, more definitely, perhaps, 
than abroad, the enemy is secularism. From its frontal 
assault we have little to fear. Its attack by slow and in- 
direct insinuation into our colleges and universities, under 
the plea that some degree of compromise is necessary for 
greater academic effectiveness, is infinitely more danger- 
ous. 

But we have no fear that it will prevail. Whatever 
doubts might have been entertained have been removed by 
the instructions of Pius XI. He has told us the mind of 
Christ and the Church. It is for us to follow, for where 
Christ’s Vicar leads, and there alone, the victory is 
achieved. 


The Classics and the College 


[* the Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, 
the Holy Father writes that the “ noble traditions of 
the past require that the youth committed to Catholic 
schools be fully instructed in letters and sciences, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the times.” The Pontiff knows 
that what was best in the sixteenth century does not 
necessarily meet the exigencies of the twentieth. “ What- 
ever there is of real worth in the systems and methods 
of modern times,” he wishes us to use; nevertheless, he 
permits himself to regret that modern schools are prone 
to reject old subjects, particularly “ the teaching of Latin 
which in our day is falling more and more into disuse.” 

It was in the spirit of this text that Mr. Calvin Cool- 
idge spoke to his fellow-alumni at Amherst some weeks 
ago. “I wish I had the power to sum up the Amherst 
of my day,” he said. “ It was a classical institution, and 
the foundation of its education was Latin and Greek. 
We had some of the foremost scientists of the day, and 
many profited by their teaching. But it was through the 
inspiration of the classics that men of my day were ex- 
pected to profit.” 

If there is a sad want in Catholic education today, it 
is the old-fashioned Catholic college, with its prescribed 
courses, running through three or four years, of Latin, 
Greek, English, mathematics, history and the elements of 
physics and chemistry, with one or two years of philos- 
ophy to crown the course, and with religion the very soul 
of the entire academic process. Must that want remain 
unfulfilled ? 

Somewhere there must be young people who desire that 
classical training. They need not “offer” the calculus, 
for they do not intend to be engineers, nor biology, for 
they do not plan a medical carecr. They want to know 
old things and to live with them familiarly; old books, 
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old philosophy, old poetry; ancient but ever modern, old 
as human nature, and as new. They are not “ preparing ” 
for anything, except to live fuller, richer, nobler lives in 
the vocation to which God may call them. 

As we look at the courses that stretch for pages in our 
college catalogues, we admire the learning of the men who 
prepared them, and thank God for their ability to meet 
“the exigencies of the times.” But is there not room for 
the old-fashioned classical school, which will end the Holy 
Father’s regret that “the teaching of Latin . . . in our 
day is falling more and more into disuse ”? 


Electivism and Father Brosnahan 


WENTY years ago, it was not quite academic good 

form to criticize the elective system, or its great pro- 
tagonist, the late Dr. Eliot, of Harvard. Dr. Eliot had 
written and spoken with considerable power on the sacred- 
ness of individual gifts, and of the duty of the college to 
cater to them, as they existed in the freshman. Probably 
at times he was carried away by the flood of his eloquence, 
and it is certain that many of his hearers were over- 
whelmed. However this may be, Dr. Eliot introduced 
into the American college a system which did not raise it 
in academic effectiveness, and, as during his later years 
he was by way of being the Sir Oracle of American edu- 
cation, there were few to say him nay. The late Rev. 
Timothy Brosnahan, S.J., of Boston College, was one of 
the few, and he said it with force and brilliance. 

In view of the predominance once held by Dr. Eliot’s 
favorite policy, it is all but amusing to read in a recent 
number of the New York Times Magazine a complete 
repudiation of the elective system. The amusement does 
not arise so much from the repudiation, as from the non- 
chalant and easy manner in which the author of the article, 
Dr. H. I. Brock, asserts that the elective system is and 
always was, a most grave academic error. 

In substance, writes Dr. Brock, it simply meant that 
the college authorities evaded their duty of directing and 
training the young student. They surely, he asserts, had 
“a riper knowledge of the world than can possibly belong 
to the young man who finds himself projected into the 
midst of a thousand and one college courses,” and who, in 
the midst of these covies and herds, “ gets a fit of buck 
ague and shoots at random into the lot.” 

But, whatever “their knowledge of the world” may 
have been, it was not necessary, under the elective sys- 
tem, for the learned dons of the faculty to draw upon it. 
The sacredness of the freshman’s gifts endowed him with 
vision to see what was best, and to take it. In any case, 
he took it, whether it seemed best, or simply the easiest 
way of achieving the bachelor’s degree. 

Happily, the extreme electivism of 1900 began to un- 
dergo radical amendment, even before Dr. Eliot relin- 
quished the presidency at Harvard. Dr. Brock asserts 
that the first, if not the chief, task of Dr. Eliot’s successor 
was to find “the antidote, if not the remedy” for the 
academic diseases that had followed hard and fast upon 
the introduction of electivism. Educators long ago began 
to see quite clearly that whatever power and sanctity 
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might rightly be attributed to the sum of the gifts pos- 
sessed by the callow freshman, ability to outline a course 
of studies was rarely found among them. 

The old electivism has been repudiated so completely 
that even the newspapers have heard of the rout. Thirty 
years have passed since Dr. Eliot and Father Brosnahan 
went out to battle. Good Father Brosnahan, now with 
God, must rejoice not that his cause, but that the cause 
of truth, has at last been sustained. 


New York Is Slipping! 


HE census returns brought a general good time to all 

in Chicago, fourth city in the world, and second in 
the United States. “ Flags flew from the loop buildings,” 
according to the Chicago Tribune, “ whistles blew, school- 
rooms echoed with songs, and meeting places throughout 
the city reverberated the cheers of neighborhood groups.” 
The increase in population was just short of twenty-five 
per cent, or almost twice that of New York. “ New 
York,” observed the president of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, “ is slipping.” 

We sincerely trust that it is. We ardently pray that 
New York will slip fast and slip far, and then slip again, 
until its population is more like that of a town, and less 
like that of a State. A large city is no Eden. If you wish 
to go anywhere, you do not saunter down the street under 
a canopy of arching elms. You are packed and jammed 
into a subway car, and then jerked through a tunnel. 
Those who are sufficiently muscular are encouraged to 
fight and trample their way out on arriving at their re- 
spective stations; the others go on, hoping for extrication 
later in the day or evening. 

You have no neighbors, and few acquaintances. When 
you put a question to the chap whom you meet every day 
in the foyer of your apartment house, he edges off suspi- 
ciously, advising that you carry your inquiries to the 
janitor. Your telephone service is eccentric; the com- 
pany has more traffic than it can care for. Service of 
other kinds is also abominable, unless you are a million- 
aire. The shops have no time for the picayune purchases 
of such as you. You are nobody in particular—just John 
Smith, one in six million. Unless the enumerator over- 
looks you, you are counted in the census, and by the Board 
of Health, when you die. But, otherwise, you do not 
count for much. 

This living in a big town is not all that the fancy of the 
villager paints it. It costs too much, and gives too little. 
There is plenty of bread, and a circus on every corner, 
but not for you, unless you can pay the price, and it is a 
high one. You are hurried and rushed, underpaid and 
overcharged; you have no time to be human, and after 
a brief period (unless yours is an unusually sunny dis- 
position) no desire to be. 

In another lustrum, New York, we fervently pray, will 
have slipped back to the conveniences and humanity of 
the small town. By that time Chicago will certainly be 
our largest city. For this consummation, however, we do 
not pray, for we have always loved Chicago. New York 
slipping? The news is too good, we fear, to be true. 
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Catholic Education in the South 


P. A. Roy, S.J. 
Principal, Jesuit High School, New Orleans 


interview a certain person then forcibly detained in 

Atlanta. They sent for him. Thus it came about 
that a Boston deputy marshal met a New Orleans Catho- 
lic priest on the Crescent Limited somewhere in the Caro- 
linas. It was in the club car after breakfast. 

“You don’t happen to be a Catholic priest?” the mar- 
shal inquired after a while. His tone indicated his con- 
viction that he had bid goodbye to Roman collars, that 
were real Roman collars, on leaving Washington the 
night before. 

“Well, Father, you just stick around me. If these 
Kluxers start anything, I’m ready for them. What 
chance,” he continued, “ has a Catholic down here?” 

This Summer Catholics from all parts of the country 
have come South for the National Catholic Educational 
Association convention at New Orleans. To many a 
mind, perhaps, a question similar to the marshal’s spoken 
question last Summer will present itself. What chance 
has Catholic education in the South? 

“The South” is becoming a more and more indefinite 
term, especially since the last presidential election; hence 
we are rather free to make it signify what we will. For 
our present purpose it will be North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, with everything 
south of those States to the Gulf. We include New 
Mexico, because the Diocese of El Paso, which is surely 
Southern in spite of the last election, extends quite con- 
siderably into the Yucca State. So why not take the 
whole State? 

The best way to learn what chance Catholic education 
has in the South is to see what it has already done in 
the South. 

In 1883, twenty-three years after another presidential 
election that was the signal for a rather hot domestic 
quarrel, in which we Southerners did not get what we 
wanted and got more than we were looking for, the entire 
population of these twelve Southern States was 11,647,- 
246, and Catholics numbered only 640,886. Six per cent! 
Seven Catholics to every ten square miles. Louisiana led 
with thirty per cent, but North Carolinian Catholics were 
only one-tenth of one per cent of their State’s population. 
A Catholic was a rare specimen in the Tar Heel State! 

That same year there were 564,114 more Catholics in 
New York State alone than in all the Southern States 
combined. The Catholic percentage of the total popula- 
tion in the Empire State was twenty-two. Its average 
Catholic distribution was 245 persons to every ten square 
miles. 

New York had tremendous difficulties in maintaining 
in 1883 its 414 Catholic schools for 79,991 pupils. Parish 
records and histories of Religious communities tell tales 
of heroic sacrifices. What a gigantic undertaking it was, 
then, for our Southern Catholics, almost crushed with the 
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losses and debts of the recent war, to build or to conduct 
schools not only in cities where Catholics were fairly 
numerous, but also in rural counties, where, frequently, 
the Catholics were so widely scattered that it would be 
hard to find seven Catholic men, women and children 
living in an area of ten square miles! Yet in 1883 our 
twelve Southern States had 314 Catholic schools with 
27,328 students. 

Thus New York State had more Catholics by eighty- 
eight per cent than did all the Southern States together. 
The area in square miles in those Southern States was 
greater by 1,735 per cent than in New York. Yet New 
York had only thirty-two per cent more Catholic schools 
than did the South, though its total enrolment in Catholic 
schools was 193 per cent greater. The Southern Catho- 
lics were not doing so badly even in 1883! 

Our 534 priests together with the members of many 
Religious communities had labored hard for Catholic edu- 
cation. Their labor bore much fruit. A greater desire 
for Catholic education was aroused in the hearts of the 
laity. Schools grew in size as their enrolments increased. 
New schools were built. Twenty-three years later, in 
1906, the progress that had been made is astonishing. 

Our first surprise is to find that the Catholic pepulation 
has increased fifty-nine per cent. True, the total popula- 
tion of the South had also increased fifty-nine per cent, 
so the Catholics still remained only six per cent of the 
entire population. Not so good, you may say. But re- 
member that, even in 1906, there were only 1,048 priests 
to care for the flock of 1,020,338 souls scattered over 
902,659 square miles—an average of eleven Catholics to 
every ten square miles, and one priest to every 861 square 
miles. The fact that Catholics, in spite of these handicaps, 
maintained their percentage of the total population is, we 
are inclined to say, not so bad. 

Our next surprise is to learn that by 1906 the number 
of Catholic schools had jumped from 314 to 578, an in- 
crease of eighty-four per cent. The student enrolment 
had mounted to 66,261, a gain of 142 per cent. Okla- 
homa led in the percentage increase of schools and stu- 
dents, largely due, no doubt, to the enormous influx of 
settlers a few years before. Yet it also indicates great 
Catholic activity. The increase in schools was 1,300 per 
cent. The student enrolment had gained 3,118 per cent. 
Louisiana had been blessed with a fifty-one per cent in- 
crease in schools and 153 per cent increase in number of 
students. During the same period the number of Catholic 
schools in New York State had increased fifty-seven per 
cent. Their enrolment had mounted 132 per cent above 
that of 1883. 

The Southern Catholics knew they had accomplished 
much, but they were not satisfied. In every State rang 
the cry, Catholic schools for Catholic students! Yet dif- 
ficulties seemed almost insurmountable. With a Catholic 
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population so widely dispersed, the boarding school was 
frequently the only solution for Catholics in rural dis- 
tricts. But boarding schools were expensive, even at 
their comparatively low charges, and hence Religious teach- 
ers made sacrifices and lived on what was barely essential 
that they might charge even less for students whose par- 
ents could pay no more. To the yet poorer children they 
frequently gave “scholarships” that were not scholar- 
ships at all, in the usual sense of the term, as no money 
came from anywhere to cover the “ scholarships.” Rural 
families often sacrificed whatever they could, that the 
children might attend boarding schools and get a Catholic 
education. 

Of course, not all Catholics were filled with this true 
Catholic spirit. When ninety-four per cent of the people 
living about you are non-Catholics, most of whom laugh 
at you for making sacrifices to send children to Catholic 
schools, when free public schools are all about, there is 
bound to be a weakening of Catholic morale in those who 
were never strong Catholics. Such was the case in the 
South. There was also direct propaganda against Catho- 
lic schools, and many a weak Catholic gave too ready an 
ear to it. The Catholic schools were inferior, it was 
charged, but no proof was given that the public schools 
were superior. Only the riff-raff attend parish schools, 
was the false excuse given by some Catholics-in-name, 
who preferred to curry favor with non-Catholics, rather 
than merit God’s blessing. Unfortunately there are many 
such even now in the South. Their children must go to 
public schools or to non-sectarian schools in order to keep 
their social prestige! Happily such social parasites are 
becoming fewer each year. 

But in spite of this wayward and depressing element, 
the true Catholics of the South still continued a noble 
fight for that sacred principle, Catholic schools for Catho- 
lic students. The fight is still on. Our opponents are 
many and strong. But we are winning greater victories. 

In the last twenty-three years, from 1906 to 1929, our 
Southern Catholic population has grown even more rap- 
idly than that of non-Catholics. We now number 1,886,- 
128, an increase of eighty-five per cent. We form seven 
per cent of the total population. We have 865 Catholic 
schools with a total enrolment of 146,687 students. This 
is a fifty per cent increase in schools and a 121 per cent 
increase in students. Every one of the twelve States 
shows a good percentage advance in both schools and en- 
rolment. North Carolina, let it be said to its glory, has 
led in the percentage increase during this period. The 
number of its Catholic schools has increased 110 per cent, 
that of its students 158 per cent, though its Catholics are 
only three-tenths of one per cent of the total population. 

At present, New York State has 1,384,902 more Catho- 
lics than -we have in the whole South. In twenty-three 
years it has increased its Catholic population thirty-seven 
per cent. The number of its Catholic schools has grown 


forty-four per cent, that of its students 111 per cent. 
We now have in the South an average of twenty-one 
Catholics for every ten square miles of territory. This 
increase of eighty-five per cent is due in great measure 
to more extensive and intensive Catholic activity, espe- 
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cially in our schools. Our priests number 1996, a gain of 
ninety per cent. No accurate statements, apparently, have 
been published of the number of Brothers and Sisters who 
have done such noble work in this mighty advance of 
Southern Catholic education. So unfortunate an omis- 
sion should not be continued. 

This, then, is our answer to the question, “ what chance 
has Catholic education in the South?” In the last forty- 
six years the Catholic population of the South has grown 
194 per cent, that of New York State 180 per cent. The 
number of our Catholic schools has increased 175 per 
cent, that of the New York Catholic schools 127 per cent. 
Our Catholic enrolment has mounted 437 per cent, that of 
New York 389 per cent. But we consider that we have 
only begun in the South. 


Why All This Timidity? 
C. J. Freunp 
HE telephone rang just as Jones returned to his 
office early in the afternoon. It was his friend, 
Father Black. 

“Will I talk before a meeting of your senior class?” 
he fairly shouted after he heard what his one-time pro- 
fessor had to say. “I should say so. I am full of talk 
to senior classes, all full. I could talk for three hours 
to Catholic college students. I am just in the mood.” 

“ Next Thursday? Can't I talk to them right away? 
Then I am coming to make a speech to you and relieve 
the pressure a little. Where are you?” 

Jones’ occasional outbursts always amused Father Black 
who was inclined to laugh at him as he rushed into the 
room, whereupon Jones had to laugh at himself and that 
was an excellent beginning for their little conference. 
In a moment they were facing each other as they had 
so often before. Father Black sitting sideways at his 
desk and Jones at the window in the chair with the 
broken arm carefully repaired by means of a piece of 
binding twine. 

“ Now,” began Jones, “do you know what I shall talk 
about ?” 

“Perhaps I shall assign your subject.” 

Jones’ face fell. He was too absorbed to notice the 
mischievous twinkle in the priest’s eyes. 

“All right, then. I won't,” Father Black assured his 
guest, who then resumed his eager manner and continued. 

“TI shall talk about the Catholic college graduates and 
their exaggerated meekness or humility or whatever you 
wish to call it. They are completely overcome by the as- 
surance of secular-college graduates. They have no back- 
bone, no pride. It is all very fine to feel college spirit 
when visiting your old school but few Catholic graduates 
display any of it when they are out in the world. They 
seem to think that the cost of religious training is an 
otherwise inferior education. They are not exactly 
ashamed of their schools but they have a silly habit of 
looking up to secular graduates and expressing opinions 
to them apologetically as if to add * But, of course, I am 
only a Catholic college graduate.’ 

“About two months ago a Catholic friend of mine who 
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makes steel in Philadelphia declined to become a member 
of a committee to formulate a standard sales contract for 
our industry. He was fully competent to serve and I 
asked him why he wished to be excused. 

“* Well,’ he explained, ‘I can tell you because I think 
you will understand the reason. One of the fellows on 
the committee is an M. I. T. graduate, another is from 
Stevens, two are from Cornell, one is from Purdue and 
one from Illinois. And you know where I come from. 
Those big university chaps all have a certain front which 
puts me at a disadvantage. They take my breath away 
and I don’t feel at home with them.’ 

“And mind you, Father, this man is an important figure 
in the industry, more so, perhaps, than the others who 
appalled him so much. 

“Such timidity very naturally invites conscious or un- 
conscious contempt, and the Catholic graduate finds him- 
self everywhere in second place as a result. If you want 
to see a good example of what I am talking about, go to 
thé University Club during the luncheon hour. You know 
how the main dining room is arranged. The large win- 
dows in the long side of the room face the river and the 
desirable tables near these windows are always occupied 
by certain groups of secular college men. The messy 
tables in the middle of the room are left for the Catholic 
graduates. There is no regulation about it, nothing has 
ever been said or, perhaps, even thought. It is so fully 
understood and taken for granted that no thought is 
necessary. 

“T am so excited about this because of two incidents 
which happened within a few hours today. There was a 
luncheon meeting this noon to open the campaign for a 
fund: which our local steel industry plans to contribute 
to the colleges and universities in the neighborhood for 
a study of the chemistry of slags. Much enthusiasm had 
been stimulated. The walls were decorated with the ban- 
ners of all the schools except, of course, the Catholic in- 
stitutions. I was on the committee and I knew who the 
speakers were to be. The list included two Catholics. 
Neither had been called upon as the chairman prepared 
to close the meeting. I was thoroughly angry and stood 
up and demanded to hear what the two had to say. The 
utter confusion of the chairman indicated that I completely 
surprised him and surely proves my point. 

“I was still vexed when I returned to the plant and 
the first thing I did was to interview three senior engi- 
neering students for a job in our maintenance department. 
The first two were bright, alert and confident. The third 
made an equally good impression except that he was timid 
and shy. He had been waiting in the lobby when I came 
in. 

“* You are a Catholic university man,’ I said to him 
almost immediately. 

“* How do you know?’ he asked in surprise. 
not tell him how I knew. 

' “*VYou were here first, why didn’t you enter first?’ I 
asked again, pretending to change the subject. 

“* The other men seemed to take it for granted that 
they were going in first so that I didn’t think I could 
gain anything by asserting myself.’ 


I did 
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“Here we have it again. There was that something 
about the Catholic college boy which led the others to 
ignore him. And just about that time you telephoned, 
which accounts for my vehemence.”’ 

During the recital Father Black’s bantering attitude 
had changed to intense and sober interest. 

“T believe what you say is right,” he admitted with 
apparent reluctance after a pause. 

“ I know it’s right,” Jones insisted. 

Father Black sat for a time in silence, staring and 
frowning at the floor. 

“TI believe you are right,”’ he repeated, “ but what dif- 
ference does it make if the Catholic graduates are a little 
retiring? You don’t wish them to push themselves un- 
duly; modesty is still a virtue even in this brazen age. 
What difference does it make, after all, if the Catholic 
graduates do not sit at the tables nearest the windows?” 

“What difference does it make?” Jones exploded ir- 
reverently. “All the difference in the world. We have 
always been told that we should exert an influence for 
good. Very well. Influence depends to a large extent 
upon prestige. The Catholic graduates can have no in- 
fluence if they are always in the background. People 
pay no attention to them or to what they do or say. Com- 
pare the teacher. You know what happens to him if he 
lacks assurance. The students run away with him. He 
becomes afraid of them, fails to conceal his fear and the 
situation becomes worse than ever. He must feel sure of 
himself and so must the Catholic graduates out in the 
world.” 

“T think the Catholic graduates are themselves to 
blame,” ventured Father Black. 

“ Of course they are; and at the next meeting of the 
Alumni Association I shall tell them about their weakness 
and timidity and shall try to arouse in them a little arro- 
gance. It is all a matter of mental attitude and I think 
much can be accomplished by putting the thing before 
them in a forceful way.” 

“Do you really think you can get results through the 
Alumni Association?” Father Black asked and looked 
sharply at Jones. The sharp look aroused Jones’ curios- 
ity, but only for an instant. 

“T certainly do. I shall appeal to their pride by ridi- 
culing their shrinking attitude. I shall show them how 
they have been dazzled by the mere physical grandeur of 
the big universities which has little to do with education, 
I shall glorify for them the traditions of our educational 
system which was established before John Harvard was 
born, I shall explain that the whole problem is merely 
an angle of the age-old hatred for the Catholic Church 
and I shall point out to them, although it may at first 
seem ridiculous, that careful manners, careful grooming 
and careful dressing are the beginning of confidence.” 

When Jones was elected president of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation four months later Father Black chuckled to him- 
self and Jones remembered the sharp look he had given 
him that afternoon. And when the first meeting of the 
executive board of the Association was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, the eight members sat about the big table 
adjacent to the large middle window overlooking the river. 
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Eight Who Shed Their Blood 


Francis TALBOT, S.]. 


, \HESE were men. They came out of that France 
which Richelieu had forged into the first nation of 
Europe. They crossed the ocean to a New World 

that was gloomy with mystery and infested with copper- 

colored savages. They made friends with these savages, 
and with them paddled their canoes up the St. Lawrence 

River, up the Ottawa, and over to Georgian Bay and Lake 

Huron, a thousand miles away from the French settle- 

ment. They were few, and defenseless, among thousands 

of barbarians who murdered as they pleased. Their pur- 
pose was the simplest: they wanted to win the souls of 
the savages for God. 

René Goupil, in his early years in Anjou, was forced 
to quit the Jesuit Novitiate because of ill health. He 
studied medicine and then, in 1640, at the age of thirty- 
one, came to Quebec. He met Father Isaac Jogues there, 
in 1642, and offered to return to the Huron country with 
him as a lay worker. With a Huron convoy, they set 
out on the dangerous journey, made more dangerous by 
the ambushes of the ferocious Iroquois who were at war 
with the Huron and Algonquin nations. On August 3, 
the Iroquois trapped the flotilla about thirty miles beyond 
Three Rivers, and carried Father Isaac and René as cap- 
tives down through Lake Champlain and Lake George 
to their village on the Mohawk River. The Iroquois had 
a genius for torture, and they exercised it on the two 
white men. 

For six weeks, Father Isaac and René were under sen- 
tence of death. On the afternoon of September 29, they 
walked off to the little hill beyond the Mohawk village to 
say the Rosary together. They had reached the fourth 
decade, when two lithe, young braves ordered them to 
return to the village. “ This encounter is not auspicious,” 
said Father Isaac, “ especially in these circumstances. Let 
us cornmend ourselves to God and the Blessed Virgin.” 
At the gate of the palisades, one of the braves drew his 
hatchet and crashed it into René’s skull. “ Jesus! Jesus!” 
he murmured. Father Isaac knelt down in expectancy, 
but the brave told him his turn would come later. He 
gave René absolution before the Mohawk hacked him 
with two more blows. 

René’s body was thrown to the dogs. It was not until 
the following Spring that Father Isaac was able to gather 
together the skull and a few gnawed bones for burial. 
“ I kissed them very devoutly several times,” he related, 
“as the bones of a martyr of Jesus Christ.” René irri- 
tated the Mohawks by his long prayers and his habit of 
making the Sign of the Cross on the foreheads of the 
children. Once, he signed the copper brow of a little 
boy of four. The child’s grandfather commissioned the 
young brave to split his head open. 

Father Isaac remained a slave among the Mohawks 
until the following summer. He was inured to Indian 


life, having been a missioner among the Hurons for six 
years. He had a problem: to remain among the Mohawks 


and try to convert them, or to escape with a hope of 
returning under more favorable circumstances. He de- 
cided on the latter, and, in the early autumn of 1643, 
with the help of the Dutch settlers, he made his way back 
to France, via the river now called the Hudson and the 
city called New York. Everybody in France, from the 
Queen Regent to the street urchin, revered him as a 
hero. Since his fingers had been chewed or sawed off, 
and he was therefore prevented from saying Mass, the 
Pope sent him a dispensation, saying: “It is-not right 
that a martyr of Christ should not drink the blood of 
Christ.” 

Father Isaac endured the French ovations for: six 
months. Then he slipped back to the forests and the 
savages. In May, 1646, he was sent to the Mohawks 
on a peace embassy. He was successful with his former 
masters, and laid plans for a spiritual embassy later: In 
September, he left with these cryptic words on his lips: 
“I go and I shall not return.” With him was a lay 
helper named John Lalande. They met a Mohawk band, 
their faces streaked with war-paint. They led Father 
Isaac and John triumphantly back to the village. 

Towards evening, on October 18, Father Isaac was 
entering the door of one of the flimsy bark houses. A 
warrior of the Bear clan smashed in his skull with a 
tomahawk. His head was cut off and pinned on the 
palisades, and his body was thrown into the Mohawk 
River. At the age of thirty-nine, he was clothed eter- 
nally in the red robe of martyrdom. 

Of John Lalande, it was written in the official report 
of 1647: “This good young man saw the dariger into 
which he was going when he started on the perilous voy- 
age, but he protested at his departure that the desire to 
serve God drew him to that country where he felt that 
death was awaiting him.” All through the night after 
Father Isaac was tomahawked, John awaited the blow on 
his own head. It was delivered the following morning, 
and thus he escaped from the “donjon of demons” to 
his palace in Paradise. 

Father Isaac and Father Anthony Daniel had been 
fellow missioners among the Hurons along Georgian 
Bay. Father Anthony was studying law at the age of 
twenty-three but he put that aside to become a Jesuit. 
He sailed for the New World on the ship of his brother, 
Captain Charles Daniel, in 1632. From 1634 to 1648 he 
lived with the savages along Lake Huron. In these 
years, the Hurons had mostly become Catholics. Their 
ruthless enemy, the Iroquois, had declared a war of ex- 
termination on them. 

On July 4, Father Anthony had just finished Mass 
when blood-curdling yells filled the village. The Iroquois 
were swarming through the palisades and killing as they 
rushed. Father Anthony baptized and absolved the terri- 
fied Hurons who huddled about him. He stood at his 
church door, fearless, self-possessed, upright, the only 
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man who faced the Iroquois. For a moment, the savages 
were daunted; then, from a dozen angles, they riddled 
his body with bullets and pierced it with arrows. He 
fell and the Iroquois paused in the massacre long enough 
to “ wash their hands and their face in his blood, because,” 
Bressani, a fellow missioner, tells, “ it was formed in so 
brave a heart.” They threw his body into the burning 
church. 

John de Brebeuf was a worthy nobleman of Normandy. 
His ancestors commanded the armies of France against 
the English and the Saracens. He was built in the mould 
of the Crusaders, huge, towering, ribbed with iron. When 
he first came to New France in 1625, the savages com- 
plained that he was too big for their frail, bark canoes. 
For two years, he was in the wilderness, a lone white man. 
When Champlain surrendered Quebec in 1629, he was 
shipped to the old country. But he came out again in 
1633, and for the next sixteen years dwelt with the 
Hurons. His fame was spread over all the nations of 
the land. 

Gabriel Lalemant, his assistant, was delicate in frame 
and in health. He was a Parisian, the son of a member 
of Parliament and the nephew of two other Canadian 
missioners. He reached the Huron land in September, 
1648, and in the following February was assigned to help 
the giant Father John. The Iroquois were becoming 
masters of the Huron territory; they were as impalpable 
as ghosts and as implacable as devils. At dawn on March 
16, 1649, more than a thousand of them came out of the 
night, as silently as dew, and swooped down on the village. 
The two priests refused either to flee or to fight. 

The Iroquois stripped their prisoners naked and tied 
them to posts. They beat them from head to foot, tore 
out their fingernails, in mockery of baptism poured ket- 
tles of steaming water over their heads, forged a chain 
of red-hot hatchets and hung these around their necks, 
set fire to a belt of pitch and resin about their middles, and 
otherwise sated their blood lust. Father John, standing 
“like a rock, insensible to fire,” exhorted the other cap- 
tives: “I pity you more than I do myself. Keep your 
courage up in the few remaining torments; these will end 
with your lives; the glory which follows will have no 
end.” He continued to preach until the Iroquois, infuri- 
ated by it, tore out his tongue and cut off his upper and 
lower lips. They lopped off pieces of flesh from his legs 
and arms, and roasted and ate them. They gouged out 
his eyes and put burning coals in the sockets. When he 
died, at four in the afternoon, they roasted and ate his 
heart and drank the warm blood from his body, for they 
hoped thus, +s they said, “to be brave like him.” 

Father Gabriel, weaker though he was, stood up longer 
under his torture. He lived through the night, suffering 
without a murmur except in prayer, and died at nine the 
next morning. The Iroquois showed their respect for 
his courage by also eating his heart. When their bodies 
were recovered for burial four days later, one of the 
eye witnesses declared: “ Not one of us could ever pre- 
vail upon himself to pray to God for them, as if they had 
any need of prayer; but our minds were at once directed 
to Heaven, where, we had no doubt, their souls had gone.” 
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And Jerome Lalemant wrote to Father Gabriel’s sister: 
“What a happiness for our family!” 

The Garniers of Paris were wealthy and aristocrats. 
Their son, Charles, at the age of eighteen, wanted to be- 
come a Jesuit. His father, a Councillor of the Realm, 
consented reluctantly. Twelve years later, Charles as- 
pired to go as a missioner to New France. Again, the 
father objected, but finally relented. Charles was fair as 
an angel, as witty and gracious as a true Parisian, but 
frank and manly. Among the Hurons, whither he ar- 
rived in 1636, he acquired a fluency in the various lan- 
guages that surprised the savages. 

In October, 1646, Father Charles was sent as missioner 
to the Algonquin Petuns, and there he remained until 
three o’clock of the afternoon of December 7, 1649. The 
Petun warriors went out to search for a body of Iroquois 
marauders who were reported to be in the vicinity. The 
Iroquois, deftly, slipped into the undefended village, and 
began to massacre. Never losing his Parisian poise, 
Father Charles went to the chapel and announced to the 
terrified Indians: “Nous sdmes morts, mes freéres. 
Bear about with you your Faith through what of life 
remains; and may death find you with God in mind.” 
Then, with energy, he began to administer the Sacra- 
ments of the dead. 

A musket ball pierced his breast, another tore open his 
stomach. He crumpled. Noticing a dying Petun, some 
yards away, he rose to his feet and walked a few paces, 
but collapsed ; he wanted to baptize the man. He pushed 
himself up again, and took five or six more steps, leaving 
a trail of blood. An Iroquois then slashed both temples 
with his hatchet. Says the Relations: “To him it was 
the recompense of all past services, the riches he had 
hoped for from God’s goodness.” The pure, white- 
skinned body of the son of the Garniers of Paris “ was 
stripped tout nud, entirely naked, where it lay.” The 
Fathers who later sought it, scarcely recognized it in its 
clothing of blood and ashes, 

Noel Chabanel’s fathers and uncles held notable offices 
in both civic and ecclesiastical life in France. Father 
Noel should have remained a college professor, but he 
came to the Hurons in 1644, aged thirty-one. He could 
not learn the Indian language, he was in continual nausea 
from the food and stench and vermin, he found the hard- 
ships unendurable. He was despondent with the sense 
of failure and saw all the future years as, in his own 
words, “a bloodless martyrdom.” 

He was tempted to ask for a recall. Then he clamped 
his jaws together ; he would be no slacker; he bound him- 
self with this vow: “I, Noel Chabanel—being in the 
presence of the Most Holy Sacrament of Your Body and 
Your Precious Blood, which is the tabernacle of God 
among men—make a vow of perpetual stability in this 
mission of the Hurons .. .”’ Later, he was sent to help 
Father Charles with the Petuns. When leaving he re- 
marked: “ Naturally, I am most timorous; but now, that 
I am going to where the danger is greatest, and, as it 
seems to me, death is not far off, I do not feel the slight- 
est bit of fear.” 

The menace of the Iroquois was growing; so much 
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so, that Father Noel’s Superior ordered him to return 
from the Petuns. On December 5, 1649, he started home 
obediently. Camping in the woods, with his savages, on 
the night of December 7, he heard the Iroquois songs of 
victory ; they were celebrating the death of Father Charles. 
As the Petuns fled, Father Noel told them: “It matters 
not whether I live or die. This life is of small value. 
The Iroquois cannot rob me of the joys of Heaven.” 

He was seen next morning by a Huron, just as day was 
breaking. No more was heard of him for two years; 
then the Huron confessed that he himself had killed 
Father Noel, because he hated the Black Robes’ religion 
which had brought misfortune and death on his family. 
Father Noel’s martyrdom did not turn out to be bloodless, 
and he kept his vow. 

These were men. Now, nearly three hundred years 
after, Pope Pius XI gives them the title of Saints. Ours 
is the land that they have sanctified. Saints Isaac, René 
and John went to heaven from Auriesville, about forty 
miles west of Albany. Saint John, Gabriel, Anthony, 
Charles and Noel joined them a few years later from the 
lands neighboring Midland, Ontario, some ninety miles 
north of Toronto. 


History Is with Us 


HILAIRE BELLOc 
(Copyright, 1930) 
T is always interesting when one is considering the 
fortunes of the Faith to notice the regular way in 
which the wheel comes full circle. 

The Church is attacked, in her discipline or doctrine or 
mere daily habit, from one direction. For instance, she 
is accused of neglecting the Scriptures. Wait a sufficient 
time, and you will find the line of attack to come from 
the exactly opposite direction. She relies too much upon 
the Scriptures. She is attacked (in the seventeenth cen- 
tury) for too much indulgence towards human weaknesses, 
and now (in the early twentieth) for rebuking our dis- 
gusting modern licence. And so on. 

Such a rhythmical repetition must have a cause, as has 
the rhythm of the tides, and I think the cause here is the 
centrality of the Faith, which is another way of saying 
its foundation upon reality—which is another way of 
saying its Truth. Untruth is essentially lack of propor- 
tion, and that will always be opposed to the Faith. The 
steadfast Faith is the sport of winds that blow from all 
the compass round. 

Now to my mind by far the most interesting example of 
this today is the use of history in religious discussion. 

From the Reformation till well on into the nineteenth 
century the great weapon of those who desired to destroy 
the Faith was history. The reason was simple enough. 
In the course of many centuries (during the first part 
ot which material civilization had declined) a great deal 
of unhistorical matter got mixed up with the life of the 
Church, especially on its popular side. Picturesque tales, 
which are often valuable as illustrating some great truth, 
gradually came to be taken for facts. Many relics were 
worshiped which could not. be authenticated. Many un- 
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authentic documents were accepted because they had not 
been critically examined. By pulling at these excrescences 
you might hope to shake the whole fabric. Then there 
was the natural attachment of people to all the rites and 
details of liturgy to which they have been accustomed. 
History could show that many of these had grown up late 
and had been unknown in earlier ages. History here could 
shake the faith of a number of people who confused their 
emotions with their reason. I myself knew a fairly well- 
educated Catholic who was indignant at hearing that the 
elevation of the Host at Mass can probably not be traced, 
at the earliest, beyond the eleventh century. Such was 
the old force of history against the Church and the use 
made of it for damaging it. 

Today and rather suddenly, the whole situation has 
swung round; it is we who appeal to history and our op- 
ponents who are still clinging to old unhistorical positions. 
It is they who have to use such phrases as “ all reputable 
historians are agreed,” or “this is surely a very novel 
way of describing affairs,” or “we doubt whether Mr. 
So-and-So will find many to accept.” In other words it 
is our opponents who blindly quote precedent and we who 
are presenting the document, the historical criticism, the 
re-establishment of forgotten or unknown facts, all of 
which tell directly or indirectly in favor of the Faith and 
all of which have been hitherto more or less deliberately 
misstated or hidden. 

In the field of absolute doctrine the historical argu- 
ment plays but a minor role, since history is not the proof 
ot doctrine. Even here it plays some part, for the more 
you go into the detail of history the more you discover, 
often unexpectedly, the germ of a doctrine later defined. 
History plays a greater part in matters of ritual and dis- 
cipline ; but it plays its greatest and I think its most useful 
part indirectly in the description of events, and the re- 
valuation of heroes and villains. 

The Faith has been chiefly discredited in the past, for 
the mass of men, not by argument against specific doc- 
trines but by the perpetual repetition that Catholic charac- 
ters, Catholic champions. Catholic causes, Catholic armies 
and generals in war, Catholic writers, Catholic reasoners 
on natural science, Catholic discoverers, such and such 
portions of Catholic cultures, were for the most part 
villainous or ridiculous or weak. 

On the other side the enemies of the Faith were repre- 
sented as strong, successful, heroic, as leaders in thought. 
Such a writer as Voltaire’s pupil, the anti-Christian Gib- 
bon, for instance, was taken for granted as an invincible 
historian of the first rank; but the Catholic Tillemont 
whom he copied and secretly depended upon was carefully 
kept out of the picture. James II was always made out a 
mixture of villain and fool, the perverted William of 
Orange a noble leader of men. The nasty crew who 
drave out the former were painted as high-souled patriots, 
the devoted men who clung to the rightful king as a set 
of petty traitors,.and absurd at that. The disaster and 
ruin of the so-called “ Reformation” was made out an 
emancipation of the human spirit. The Scholastics were 
left unread and their forerunners ignored. The early 
documents of the Church were scorned as spurious, her 
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chief institutions, from the Eucharistic presence and Sac- 
rifice to the Papacy, as man-made innovations unknown 
to her original spirit. 

Having before us today this great mass of false official 
history entrenched in nearly all the textbooks, required 
in nearly all the examinations, filling miles of library 
shelves, the attackers tcnd to be discouraged. They should 
on the contrary be heartened by the huge mass of false- 
hood presented to them like a feast waiting to be de- 
voured. There is infinite choice before any young man 
or woman who will set out to establish the truths of his- 
tory: there is an almost infinite untouched field of stereo- 
typed official falsehood: and it is at their mercy. 

Of course, the old falsehoods will be defended. The 
new critics working to re-establish historical truth will 
not work long in any field, however restricted, without 
receiving heavy blows; but they are bound to win. They 
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will be badly insulted over their misprints; which in our 
opponents are trifles of typography, but in us damning 
errors. They must be prepared for every weapon from 
the pontification of the mandarins who dare not go into 
particulars, to that most dangerous of all the arms of the 
defense, the boycott. 

But I say again, they are bound to win. The whole 
battle is in our hands if we will but advance; and perhaps 
what astonishes me most in this affair, though it is only 
beginning, is to note how little has as yet been done. 

But it is only a question of time. In a generation or so 
we shall have people saying: “Of course the historical 
argument is on your side, but history isn’t everything; 
there is also the witness of individual religious experi- 
ence,” etc., etc. After that a new battle will arise on other 
grounds, but we shall have won the battle which interests 
me most. I wish I could live to see that! 


The National Catholic Educational Association 


GeEorGE JouHnson, Pu.D. 


Professor of Education, The Catholic University, 
Secretary General of The National Catholic Educational Association 


group of Catholic educators to assemble in St. Louis 

twenty-seven years ago for the purpose of forming a 
Catholic educational association. Upon the foundations 
laid at that first meeting a powerful edifice has been 
reared. The seed sown in those days has fructified richly 
and Catholic education in the last quarter of a century is 
richly beholden to what is today known as the National 
Catholic Educational Association. In the beginning there 
were three major departments, representing the three 
major fields of Catholic educational activity, that is to 
say, the seminaries, the colleges and the parish schools. 
Recently, because of the tremendous development of 
Catholic high schools, a secondary-school department was 
formed. 

Amid the storms of confusion that rage in American 
college circles today, the Catholic college has succeeded 
fairly well in holding its sense of direction. At the risk 
of encouraging the charge of reaction and obscurantism, 
it has defended the rights of tradition; yet it has not been 
deaf to the demands of the present and the future. In 
the College Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, the great question of the adjustment 
of higher education to changing circumstances has been 
intelligently debated. A standardization committee has 
done yeoman service, and has not forgotten that a stand- 
ard Catholic college must reflect the standards of Catholic 
truth. 

Within the Department of Colleges there has developed 
a conference of colleges for women, for today the col- 
leges for women outnumber those for men by eighteen. 
The Library Section has labored zealously, and this year 
has the great satisfaction of presenting to Catholic stu- 
dents the long-desired Catholic Periodical Index. 

The growth of Catholic high-school education has been 
tremendous. The problems of the secondary school are 
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unique, and need to be studied by a department devoted 
to that purpose and no other. Hence the formation of 
the Department of Secondary Schools. Here are gath- 
ered together principals of high schools and teachers of 
various subjects. Representatives of Bishops, who are 
faced with the problem of providing Catholic education 
on the secondary level, learn from these discussions what 
the general experience can teach them. This year the 
problem of teaching religion in the high school is stressed, 
the while mathematics, biology, history and English are 
not neglected. 

The heart and soul of Catholic education in the United 
States is the parish school. Hence the discussions in the 
Parish School Department have been followed most care- 
fully by the Bishops, priests, Brothers and nuns through- 
out the country. This department aims primarily to help 
the pastor, without whose zeal and vision Catholic edu- 
cation would never have attained the high state which it 
has reached today. This year’s program stresses many 
points that are of vital interest to the pastor. He will 
learn something of the experience of others in teaching 
the children the Mass, and of establishing true discipline 
from the outstanding Catholic psychologist in the coun- 


try, Dom Thomas Verner Moore. He will get hints on. 


how to handle the problem child in his school wisely and 
well. An outstanding Catholic editor will reveal to him 
the educational possibilities of the Catholic newspaper. 

No group in the Catholic Educational Association is 
more important than that which comprises the Diocesan 
Superintendents of Schools. These men are the official 
representatives of the Bishop. To all intents and pur- 
poses the Superintendent of Schools is the Vicar General 
in matters educational. It is his function to bring the 
schools of the diocese up to the highest standards educa- 
tionally, while he safeguards the purity of their spirit 
religiously. Whilst the Superintendents’ Section belongs 
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to the Department of Parish Schools, everything that is 
done in every department of the Association is of interest 
to the Superintendent, and through him more than any 
other single agent, the work of the Association is brought 
close to the Catholic life of the country. 

The ordinary means of education depend upon the 
senses of hearing and sight. Now in the wonderful ways 
of God some of us do not enjoy these two great blessings. 
Hence in the spirit of Him who came that the deaf might 
hear and the blind see, zealous men and women have gone 
forth to labor for the education of the deaf and blind. 
Within the Parish School Department there has grown 
up a section for Catholic blind education and a deaf-mute 
section. The Association has brought the work of these 
zealous apostles to the attention of the country at large 
and feels a just pride in the noble work they are doing. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
the work that has been done in the Seminary Department. 
Year after year those upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility for the training of the Catholic priesthood 
of America, have gathered to discuss their problems. The 
published Proceedings of the Association contain a litera- 
ture on seminary education of the highest value. Press- 
ing problems of the moment have been studied, but all 
the while there has been a constant reiteration of the 
principles upon which sacerdotal education must rest. This 
year, for instance, while the Department considers such 
subjects as spiritual direction, seminary discipline and 
the qualities of a good faculty, the pressing need of 
standardization will occupy the major share of the de- 
liberations. The topics announced by the section which 
devotes itself to the minor seminary reveal some of the 
problems faced by those who have charge of these impor- 
tant schools. Something will be said about library service, 
about the tardy acceptance of vocation, about societies in 
the minor seminary, and about textbooks. Each year the 
discussions have been held on topics such as these, with a 
resultant sense of common aim and mutual helpfulness. 

This, briefly sketched, is the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. It is a voluntary organization and 
therein lies its strength. Its purpose is not to command 
but to counsel. Its aim is to be of constant assistance to 
the Bishops of the United States in the great work they 
are doing for Catholic education. It offers a forum for the 
free discussion of scholastic problems. Its chief concern is 
for the clarity of Catholic educational thought, for sound 
theory is the most practical thing in the world. 

Many and varied are the problems that face the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, but in the final 
analysis, all of these problems become one great funda- 
mental problem. The challenge that the National Catholic 
Educational Association must meet is this—to understand 
the spirit of Jesus Christ and to interpret that spirit to the 
children in the elementary schools, to the pupils in the 
high schools, to the students in college and university, to 
the chosen souls in the novitiate and the seminary, in such 
fashion as to reveal to them the charity of Christ which 
surpasses all understanding and to inspire them with a 
burning zeal to devote their lives unto the establishment 
of the kingdom of Christ. 
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Will Science Go Next? 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


WRITER in the Christian World has been gently 

rebuking me for defending my beliefs by the use 
of argument. He refers to me in very polite terms, 
in the personal sense, and I have every desire to return 
his courtesy; but he will not blame me for being mainly 
concerned with his criticism. It is hard, however, even 
to call it a criticism, when it is in essence a renunciation 
of the critical faculty. For to renounce the controversial 
faculty is to renounce the critical faculty. 

So far as I understand, he blames me for thinking it 
possible to defend the dogmas and definitions in which 
I believe. But he seems to believe in believing dogmas 
without either defining or defending them. He does 
precisely what we are always accused of doing, but do 
not do; he swallows a dogma whole, without any sort of 
examination or any sort of intellectual mastication and 
digestion. For he ends by explaining that all sorts of 
things, social and intellectual, are simply “ Jesus work- 
ing” and “ Jesus all the time.” 

But suppose a Hottentot, hidden in the heart of Africar: 
forests and actually ignorant of the existence of Christen- 
dom, came into the Christian World office and asked, 
“Who is Jesus?” the writer would surely find it necessary 
te explain and defend the enormous and preternatural 
part assigned to that Name and personality. Or suppose 
an atheist out of Hyde Park came into the office and said, 
“Why should I believe it is Jesus any more than Julius 
Cesar, if so much?” The writer would surely have some- 
thing to say to that earnest secular enthusiast. And what 
could he do with the atheist, except argue with him? Does 
he propose to burn him at the stake? 

For the moment, however, I merely wish to note this 
friendly remonstrance as marking what may be called 
the last phase of Protestantism. Curiously enough, it is 
most marked of all in the last phase of those sects which 
were once the most rigid sects of Puritanism. If anybody 
ever did believe in argument, it was the old Puritans of 
the type of the Scottish Presbyterians. But in this, as 
in so many things, Protestantism has not been merely the 
abandonment of Catholic doctrines. 

Protestantism has been the abandonment of Protestant 
doctrines; the progressive destruction of all the things 
which the destroyers themselves had selected as necessary 
to salvation. They had hardly done reviling us for the 
crime of despising and disbelieving the Bible, when they 
began to make a virtue of disbelieving it themselves. For 
three hundred years they only exalted faith and despised 
works; then they suddenly turned on us and rent us for 
not exalting works sufficiently far above faith. After 
surrendering all their own supernatural ideas, they went 
on to surrender even natural ideas. 

The last thing to be sacrificed is the use of reason. If 
the eighteenth century was the Age of Reason, the twen- 
tieth century is to be the Age of Unreason. It is an age 
in which the critic remonstrates with me for being so 
unreasonable as to reason. It is probably the first time in 
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human history that so flat and sweeping a war was de- 
clared against any sort of use of the intellect or intelli- 
gence in religion. Having tried for two hundred years 
to brain us with the Bible, the enemy throws away the 
Bible but concentrates all his efforts on eliminating the 
brains. 

But I have a further and particular reason for mention- 
ing this obvious fact first. It is plain enough that the anti- 
Catholic has already abandoned that reason that was wor- 
shiped in the eighteenth century. What interests me 
is the probability that the anti-Catholic will go on to 
abandon, in the same way, the science that was worshiped 
in the nineteenth century. 

This will seem quite incredible to many; a little while 
ago it would have seemed incredible to all. But not more 
incredible than it would have seemed to Baxter that Prot- 
estants should question Holy Scripture or to Bentham 
that philosophers and philanthropists should question the 
utility of reason and argument. 

I seriously believe that, in a comparatively short time, 
there will be a skeptical attack on science, as there is 
already a skeptical attack on logic. 

Up to now the nineteenth-century idolatry of material 
science has been present and pre-eminent, especially in 
very nineteenth-century people like Dean Inge and Dr. 
Barnes. But you will note that if they insist on the nine- 
teenth-century worship of science, it is entirely the science 
of the nineteenth century. 

It is amusing to note that they are beginning to be very 
much annoyed with the science of the twentieth century. 
The reason, of course, is very simple. The very latest 
twentieth-century science tends entirely to support the 
philosophy of Catholicism. 

This fact was made clear in a recent article by Dean 
Inge, which was very funny reading. The Dean was 
quite vexed with the more modern astronomers and physi- 
cists. You felt that, if he was not more careful, he would 
be quite cross with the astronomical universe, and give 
it a good spanking, for men of science are saying that the 
material universe will come to an end; and the Dean does 
not want it to come to anend. As he remarks in a wither- 
ing way, it would be all very well for an orthodox theolo- 
gian ; but a serious scientific thinker like himself must not 
be expected to accept the conclusions of science. 

This is comic enough in any case; it is colossally comic 
when we consider how long he has raged and ranted at 
us for not accepting the conclusions of science. The 
truth is that he never accepted the conclusions of science, 
except on the extraordinary assumption that they had now 
concluded. A new discovery must be very old before he 
will begin to praise it as new. 

Dean Inge and Dr. Barnes are fond of Darwinism be- 
cause it is stale, not because it is fresh. They would like 
to bring back the myth of the missing link and the mate- 
rialistic moment of the mid-nineteenth century; but only 
because they find in these things the sort of musty and 
cobwebby comfort which many of us feel in the associa- 
tions of our childhood long ago. But show Dean Inge a 
really new and modern piece of scientific speculation and 
he is at once only the irritable reactionary. He is actually 
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satisfied with saying petulantly that he doesn’t like it. 

It is entertaining to recall what he said, or would say, 
of any orthodox Christian who heard the suggestion of 
men evolving from monkeys, and merely said that he 
didn’t like it. 

But when the modern moody school of anti-Catholics 
begin to say they do not like a thing, it generally means 
that they will soon get rid of it. If they do not like 
reason or argument, they get rid of it. If they do not 
like physical science, or the next phase of physical science, 
they will get rid of it. 

In the course of his remarks on the end of the world, or 
extinction of the material universe, he made a remark 
which took my breath away. I can only compare the sen- 
sation to that of knocking your toe on the rocks or sand 
when you think you are swimming in deep water. Shal- 
lowness so shallow as that is more startling than an abyss. 

He said, contemplating the end of the world, “ What 
will God have to think about?” One is tempted merely 
to reply flippantly, “ What He thought about before the 
beginning of the world.” 

Anyhow, in dealing with a man of culture and wide 
reading like the Dean, one does expect a little more depth 
to swim in than that. It reminds me of a man who wrote 
to the Daily News to ask how there could be room in the 
sky for all the people who were dead. Not having seen 
the Beatific Vision, we cannot, of course, say exactly how 
it is beatific or how it contains in itself its own beatitude. 
But one would suppose that anybody believing in God at 
all would postulate that He had in His own nature the 
secret of beatitude ; and did not require a material universe 
to amuse Him, like a morning paper every morning. 

As a matter of fact, of course, there are a thousand 
other answers besides this obvious answer; there is that 
very complexity of which many have complained in the 
mystery of the Trinity; there is the whole Catholic doc- 
trine of a spiritual world of the dead who are alive 
for ever. 

In short, there are the old orthodox dogmas, which he 
has always spurned as if nobody wanted them, and which 
in this very case offer him everything that he wants. God 
will have, even in that sense, a great deal to think about; 
and man will have a great deal to think about; in his final 
relation to the source of all thought. 

But would it not be as well if man began to think a 
little, even now? 


ANSWER 
I remember the ancient hills — the green of spruce and fir. 
The love of the hills is in my heart — the old sweet lure: 
The lark’s trill, and the pine’s scent, and the wild brook’s singing, 
And all of the urgent gypsy-thoughts that the song is bringing! 


I remember the star-hung way — oh, city-lights, burn low! 
The arms of the hills are deep and strong... and I must go! 
The wind’s voice, and the trail’s lift, and the far peaks’ calling, 
And flames of a sturdy campfire through the shadows falling. 


I remember the pulsing dawn — the beauty of the sky, 

The breath of the dew upon the trees — the clouds flung high, 

The brook’s song, and a bird’s note, and the white stars’ glowing... 

Oh, the love of the hills is in my heart — and I am going! 
CATHERINE PARMENTER. 
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Education 





The Encyclical on Education 
Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


T used to be said of William George Ward, half seri- 

ously and half in jest, that he would like a Papal 
Definition propped up against the teapot every morning 
at his breakfast. If a Definition were not opportune, an 
Encyclical would suffice, an Allocution, a Decree of a 
Congregation, or any paper which would convey, even by 
indirection, the mind of the Vicar of Christ. 

All Catholics, whether or not they share Ward’s predi- 
lection for documents from Rome, know that their feet are 
on the right path when placed as Rome directs. Even 
wien the communication does not involve the Papal pre- 
rogative of infallibility, there is an assurance about it, 
and an air of finality which cannot possibly be connected 
with any other official pronouncement. Newman, I think, 
has pointed out that quite apart from any question of 
infallibility, history shows that in matters of dispute the 
Roman Pontiffs have generally been on the right side. 
Any theologian can prepare you an indefinite number of 
rationes congruentes why this should be true. But Catho- 
lics, taking them by and large, will not intrude upon the 
theologian’s time to ask for reasons why they ought to 
believe what they have always believed. Their Faith 
means obedience, and true obedience necessarily implies 
loyalty. 

Now, undoubtedly, the outstanding event of the year 
that has elapsed since the Toledo Convention of the Asso- 
ciation, is the Encyclical Letter of Pius XI on Christian 
Education of Youth. We waited long for it; at least five 
years ago rumor, resting partly on hope and partly on 
information, assured us that Rome would soon speak. 
But it was worth waiting for. It is a pronouncement on 
Christian education to be ranked with the famous Rerum 
Novarum, the Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Condition 
of Labor. It cannot possibly stir dissent, since it is a 
plain, straightforward, irrefutable proof of the thesis 
that “there can be no ideally perfect education which is 
not Christian education.” Certainly, it has met no oppo- 
sition from Catholics in this country; that is, from Catho- 
lics who are Catholic in life as well as by the fact of Bap- 
tism, “I don’t see what right the Pope has to interfere, 
just when I have my boys nicely settled in the Horace 
Mann School,” exclaimed an indignant lady when an 
article on the Encyclical, reprinted from AMERICA, was 
submitted to her. Criticism of this nature was common 
enough, probably, in certain benighted quarters, but it 
was confined to them. 

In point of fact, the wonder is that the Encyclical did 
not cause a louder outcry among our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens. Considering the dogmatic positions set forth in 
the Encyclical, there was reason to look for opposition 
such as was stirred up in Great Britain on the publication 
of the Vatican Decrees. Yet, on the whole, the reception 
by non-Catholics was favorable. Bigots who had not 


read the Encyclical, and even the New York Times, in the 
shallowest editorial that ever dribbled through a column, 
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began to prate of invaded parental rights and divided 
civic allegiance; but the din soon died away. Once the 
Encyclical was examined, most non-Catholics discovered 
that its doctrine was not only Christian in outline, but 
Christian in principle, spirit and detail. With some minor 
applications they might not agree, but its deeply religious 
appeal they could not withstand. Like the dear old Metho- 
dist lady of my acquaintance, who in her eightieth year, 
after reading an article in the Ave Maria, exclaimed, 
“Why, Romanists do adore Our Lord, after all!” they 
discovered that the Bishop of Rome was, before all, a 
Christian. 

Now that we have this great Encyclical, the question 
is what are we going to do with it? 

My chance reference to the Rerum Novarum stirs me 
uneasily. Issued in 1891, Leo’s Encyclical was received 
with enthusiasm. Then silence fell; it was long, and, for 
the most part, unbroken. 

As Catholics, we revered it; it was a Papal pronounce- 
ment, of course, and therefore true; but, after all, would 
the Pope, had he known of conditions existing in this 
country, have spoken as plainly as he did of the right of 
workers to organize, of the minimum wage, of strikes, 
factory work for women and children, and so on? As 
time went on, the Encyclical went out. We revered it, 
but we did not study it. We treated it like the best dinner 
set, something too precious for everyday use, or as some- 
thing too dangerous to be quoted against scandals existing 
under our very eyes. To bang and belabor the Socialists 
was quite proper; but to question the conduct of the men 
who established and maintained the very conditions con- 
demned by the Encyclical, was equivalent to a profane 
hand laid on the Ark of the Covenant. :; 

For a good many years, we saw a Socialist under every 
bush. In every ethical discussion, Karl Marx popped 
up, like King Charles in the disquisitions of Mr. Dick. 
If such Catholic writers as the Rev. John A. Ryan, of 
the Catholic University, and the Rev. Joseph Husslein, 
S.J., for many years on the staff of this Review, had not 
kept the Rerum Novarum before the public, I believe it 
would have slipped entirely from the Catholic conscious- 
ness in that dreary second decade of the century. Then 
came the Letter of the Four Bishops, and the Social Pro- 
gram of the Bishops, to reaffirm the doctrines of the 
Rerum Novarum with all solemnity. That should have 
ended the matter, but it is still common enough to find 
educated men, even groups of Catholic lawyers, graduates 
of Catholic colleges, who have never heard of the En- 
cyclical. 

It would be decidedly unfortunate were a similar fate 
to trail the magnificent Encyclical on the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth. Writing in America last week, a clerical 
correspondent who prefers to have his name withheld, 
suggested a country-wide oratorical contest for Catholic 
schools and colleges, as a means of making the Encyclical 
better known. This device is worth trying, but it is par- 
ticularly pertinent in showing the link which should exist 
between the Encyclical and the schools. 

We must form a generation of young people, taught 
to know and to understand the teaching of the Church on 
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education. Those who have been in this field for many 
years, as workers or as observers, believe that many Cath- 
olic young people are entrusted to non-Catholic institutions 
by Catholic parents who really do not know that the law of 
the Church prescribes the Catholic school for the Catholic 
child. They do not act through ill will, nor, all of them, 
in a quest for social advantage for their children, but 
simply because they have never known either the intrinsic 
advantages of a Catholic education, or the legislation which 
protects the inherent right of every Catholic child to that 
education. 

If we are to set the feet of the fathers and mothers of 
coming generations in the right path, we must begin with 
the boys and girls in our schoolsgtoday. The Encyclical 
must be preached from the pulpit, no doubt, and pro- 
claimed on other public occasions; but the best way of 
creating a Catholic consciousness is to teach it and preach 
it in the school. 

The Encyclical should be a text book in all Catholic 
schools of education; that is taken for granted. But it 
should also be carefully studied in the college, and the text 
itself should be put in the hands of every student. Surely, 
no Catholic can be considered educated, who does not 
know the mind and the law of the Church on education ; 
how to explain it; how, when necessary, to defend it. 
Further, the prescriptions and prohibitions of the En- 
cyclical can be taught to pupils in the high school, and in 
the upper grades of the elementary schools. No child 
should leave any Catholic school—unless it be the kinder- 
garten—without at least an elementary knowledge of what 
the Encyclical teaches. 

Rome has spoken. There are no divisions among us, 
no heartburnings that persist, even when the head has 
been bowed in obedience. Our task now is to work ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church expressed in the En- 
cyclical, and forgetting the achievements of the past, to 
press forward in the glorious Christ-like mission of Cath- 
olic education. 


INNISFALLEN 


The boatmen gave a hand, 

And we stepped on the strand 

Of Innisfallen, 

Behind us, the massed 

Mauve and blue of the mountains we passed 
On the lake; slow, then, we filed, 
Through daisies lush in the grass, to piled 
Gray stones on stones, a roofless wall, — 
Hear the thrush call, 

On Innisfallen ! 

Through each narrow wind-slit 

Watched the clouds flit . 

Till boatmen gave a hand, 

And we stepped from the strand 

Of Innisfallen, 

Oh, fain 

Was I to kiss the crumbling stone 
Where the Body of Christ had lain! 

But I was not alone 

In the ruined abbey of Innisfallen. 


FLoreENce C. MAGEE. 
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Our Bureaucratic Waste 
R. F. Hampson 


~ December, 1820, commenting on a book which vigor- 
ously criticized the extravagance of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the greatly increased appropriations and 
taxes called for by the Treasury Department, Thomas 
Jefferson said: “If there be anything amiss, therefore, 
in the present state of our affairs, as the formidable de- 
ficit lately unfolded to us indicates, I ascribe it to the 
inattention of the Congress to their duties, to their unwise 
dissipation and waste of the public contributions. They 
seemed, some little while ago, to be at a loss for objects 
whereon to throw away the supposed fathomless funds 
of the Treasury. The deficit produced, and a heavy tax 
to supply it, will, I trust, bring them to their sober senses.” 
Possibly, President Hoover will have occasion during the 
present year to address Congress very much along the 
same lines. In a press dispatch of March 12, the “ bug- 
ologists ” of the United States Department of Agriculture 
were accused of having caused many times as much dam- 
age in Florida as could have been caused by the bugs. 
In view of the fact that the Federal Government is now 
engaged in a gigantic building program in Washington, it 
may be of interest to consider briefly some of the bureau- 
cratic manifestations of the executive departments. 

If the decision of the Supreme Court, rendered in 
1875, in the case of U. S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U. S. 542, had 
made any real impression on our legislative assemblies, 
there would not have been such an easy surrender to the 
advocates of bureaucracy. In that decision, the Supreme 
Court emphasized the fact that “ The Government of the 
United States is one of delegated powers alone. Its au- 
thority is defined and limited by the Constitution. All 
powers not granted to it by that instrument are reserved 
to the States, or to the people.” The advocates of a De- 
partment of Education with a Secretary in the Cabinet, 
probably will open a campaign to carry their project 
through by means of another constitutional amendment, 
as soon as they are convinced that their present efforts 
will result in failure. 

If we could take the time to glance through the con- 
gressional records of several decades past, we would be 
surprised to find a regularly recurring topic, namely, that 
of the reorganization of the Federal Government. Why 
this recurrence with no apparent progress in the direction 
of a solution? Similar problems arise in the sphere of 
industry, but they are not discussed year after year, and 
finally left in their original state of confusion. They are 
solved within a reasonable length of time by the applica- 
tion of common sense. 

The extra cost of government caused by the duplication 
and overlapping of functions common to two or more 
Departments is beyond calculation, but it is certain that 
its elimination would permit a reduction in taxes, unless 
offset by some new bureaucratic scheme. The relation 


of the Government to mariners is only one example of 
the unbelievable hodge-podge common to almost all of 
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the Federal De .rtments. The mariner obtains his do- 
mesiic charts trom the Department of Commerce, his 
for 2n charts from the Navy Department, his nautical 
au. inac from the Naval Observatory, and, under certain 
circumstances, he receives sailing instructions from the 
“Var Department. If he encounters fog, he may receive 
radio messages from the Navy Department or the Depart- 
of Commerce, or both. He may also hear fog horns, and 
keep a watch for lights and buoys maintained by the 
Department of Commerce. If his boat sinks, the Treas- 
ury Department is charged with the responsibility of ef- 
fecting his rescue. When he anchors his boat, he will be 
directed by personnel of the War and Treasury Depart- 
ments. Inspectors of the Department of Commerce ex- 
amine the boilers and lifeboats of his craft, and one bu- 
reau of that Department certifies his crew, which must be 
signed off in the presence of another bureau of the same 
Department. At the time of sailing, his crew is inspected 
by the Treasury Department, but on arrival, this inspec- 
tion is a function of the Department of Labor. Would it 
be treasonable to ask why we have a Bureau of Naviga- 
tion? 

In 1790, Alexander Hamilton submitted to Congress 
a complete budget, which covered in detail the Govern- 
ment’s expected income and proposed expenditures during 
the next fiscal year. This logical procedure was dropped 
after a few years, and now, after a period of more than 
a century of irresponsible and uncoordinated spending, 
we are making an effort to return to the Hamiltonian 
method. Unfortunately, we have not been able to trans- 
mit our congratulations to Washington in this regard. 
If the Bureau of the Budget has effected any real savings, 
they must have been more than offset by some new bureau- 
cratic developments, because the cost of operating the 
government has shown, over a long period of years, a 
consistent increase. 

Undoubtedly, some of this cost may be explained by 
our emphasis on the mechanical phase of governmental 
expenditures. In the past, it has been required that dis- 
bursing officers submit to the accounting officers of the 
Treasury Department all vouchers for which they have 
made payment. The significant fact is that these audits, 
expensively conducted by super-annuated employes, have 
been made after the obligation was incurred and after the 
disbursement was made. If a ten-cent expenditure was 
made and erroneously charged to an appropriation to 
which it was not applicable, the error would be detected 
and, as likely as not, its detection would initiate a series 
of letters between the auditors and the disbursing officer 
involved. On the other hand, any sort of disbursement, 
reasonable or unreasonable, was recorded and filed without 
question, if it had been paid from the proper appropria- 
tion. Unless the Bureau of the Budget succeeds in ef- 
fecting an improvement in this unsatisfactory and waste- 
ful procedure, we can hardly hope for any material re- 
duction in the cost of governmental operations. 

In an address delivered at the College of William and 
Mary in May, 1926, former President Coolidge said, “ No 
method of procedure has ever been devised by which 
liberty could be divorced from local self-government. No 
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plan of centralization has ever been adopted which did 
not result in bureaucracy, tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, 
and decline. Of all forms of government, those adminis- 
tered by bureaus are about the least satisfactory to an 
enlightened and progressive people. Unless bureaucracy 
is constantly resisted it breaks down representative gov- 
ernment and overwhelms democracy. It is the one ele- 
ment in our institutions that sets up the pretense of having 
authority over everybody and being responsible to nobody.” 

During the administration of the late Mr. Taft, his 
“Commission on Economy and Efficiency ” wasted three 
years of its members’ time and $260,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money in an unsuccessful attempt to improve the organ- 
ization and procedures of the executive Departments. 
It seems that their intentions were very commendable, 
and their studies of existing conditions very thorough. 
As usual, however, their efforts were nullified by the 
lack of interest and, in some instances, resentment, on 
the part of Congress. Any who are interested in the rise 
and fall of investigating commissions may examine these 
and other public documents, which are preserved for 
posterity in the Library of Congress. As a sort of per- 
manent successor to this Commission, we have the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency, an independent establishment, func- 
tioning in the capacity of a cengressional agent. This 
bureau has been operating about sixteen years at a steadily 
increasing cost, but what material improvements in the 
transaction of public business have been effected by its 
personnel? It is unlikely, of course, that it will ever be 
necessary to investigate the efficiency of the Bureau of 
Efficiency. 

The Treasury Department, to mention but one example, 
is, in large measure, a dumping ground for extraneous 
services. Why should the Secretary of the Treasury be 
responsible for the supervision of such non-financial activi- 
ties as the Public Health Service, the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, the Coast Guard, and the General Sup- 
ply Committee? Uncle Sam’s organization shows up 
rather poorly when compared with those prevailing in 
the business world. 

In the report of the Congressional Joint Commission 
on Reclassification of Salaries, submitted in 1920, we read: 
“It [the commission] has noted complex, indefinite, 
poorly designed organization; inadequate provisions for 
administrative control and supervision ; apparent duplica- 
tion between Departments and within Departments; con- 
flict of authority and overlapping of functions; over- 
manning; unstandardized procedure; unneccessary rec- 
ords ; and other unbusinesslike methods.’ Ten years later, 
the same report may be made. 

Uncle Sam’s payrolls carry every variety of employe 
from accountant to zoologist. The consistent increase in 
this personnel, now approaching a million persons, may 
be charged, in a large measure, to the personnel policy 
of the executive Departments. New employes, once ap- 
pointed, are apt to remain until retired. This condition 
has prevailed since the days of Jefferson, who, being im- 
pressed by this increase in the very infancy of the gov- 
ernment, remarked—a prophet, at once, and a critic: “ Few 
die and none resign.” 
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With Scrip and Staff 


FTER the headline telling us of the conversion to 

the Catholic Faith of the Rev. Dr. Selden P. De- 
lany, who resigned June 6 as rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin, it was no sur- 
prise in seeing another headline a day or two later, 
“Scores Dr. Delany, Sees More Like Him.” The Rev. 
Dr. Wade, who did the scoring, further declared, says the 
news item, that “The Roman Catholic Church is to be 
commiserated rather than congratulated on this recent ac- 
quisition,” and the Rev. Dr. Alexander G. Cummins, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
League and editor of the (Low Church) Churchman, be- 
lieves that Dr. Delany’s action will greatly relieve the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York of a “ nuis- 
ance, anomaly and embarrassment.” 

A convert such as Dr. Delany and the imposing host 
of other men of God who have closed the door on Angli- 
canism to ask admission to the portals of the Church, 
ever since Newman, brings a dowry with him: the hidden 
gift of self-sacrifice, which we too scantly appreciate. In 
a few moments the scene changes for many a convert: 
his motives are suspected, his past life reinterpreted, his 
rationality questioned. Besides this there are the bare 
facts of physical hardship, the problem of making a 
living. 

When Mr. F. W. Chambers, K.S.G., Secretary of the 
English Converts’ Aid Society, was in Rome in 1925, he 
had an interview with the late Cardinal Merry del Val 
lasting for more than forty minutes. As he left, before 
receiving His Eminence’s blessing, the Cardinal used these 
memorable words: 

“Mr. Chambers, I take off my hat to these heroic men. 
I am not worthy to clean their boots; they are indeed 
our modern martyrs.” 

A similar understanding of the case was shown by the 
Holy Father himself, Pope Pius XI, who referred to the 
work of the Converts’ Aid Society as “ the most delicate 
and most exquisite charity,” and conferred upon it and 
all who help it “ not a special blessing, but a privileged 
blessing.” Writes Mr. Chambers: 

The most pathetic cases which need our help are, of course, 
those of the married convert clergy. Perhaps the saddest case 
is that of the elderly man who is penniless and incapable of get- 
ting remunerative work and whose wife remains a Protestant .. . 

Next come the single men who have a vocation for the priest- 
hood. While these do not have to suffer the terrible privations 
of the married, yet, like the married, they have to face the pain 
they give to those to whom they have ministered in the past. They 
have to face the charge that they are deserters, that they are 
denying the “Church of their Baptism.” It is for all a spiritual 
upheaval. It is a wrench involving acute suffering; they have to 
run the gautlet of sneers and ridicule, they have to face coldness, 
ostracism and isolation, their insular prejudices have taken a long 
time to die. Like the married man they have to give up home, 


money, position and often friends, in fact, everything they held 
dear, to embrace the Faith. 


Those of us, both priests and laity, who have enjoyed 
for a lifetime the privilege of the Faith, might at least 
do all that we can to smooth the path of those brave men 
who have had the courage to “ do the truth.” 
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HE Inquiry Class in the Catholic religion was es- 
tablished at Fontbonne College, in ‘Cincinnati, for the 
purpose of assisting prospective converts to obtain a bet- 
ter knowledge of the Faith. A little ten-cent pamphlet 
recently edited by the Inquiry Class gives a remarkable 
picture of the convert’s experience; it is entitled ‘‘ Out of 


the Night.” Says the foreword: 

This tiny biography was written by a university student. She 
began the study of Catholicity with innumerable intellectual and 
emotional difficulties and a great deal of family opposition. 

Nevertheless, she questioned and investigated boldly and relent- 
lessly. She argued out her objections to the last stronghold. She 
fought spiritual battles at home and in her own soul. She encoun- 
tered and overcame most difficult obstacles and arrived at con- 
viction and peace of conscience. 

The reader will find interesting her soul shocks and trials of 
mind, as well as the intense experiences with the members of 
her own family. 


The last three months preparatory to her conversion 
were a time of spiritual struggle. Once embraced, the 
truth brought freedom and joy. She tells of her First 


Communion: 

When the moment arrived to receive the Most Holy Sacrament, 
I hesitated. A feeling of great humility and unworthiness filled 
me and made me reluctant to participate in this Miracle of the 
Altar. I then happened to raise my eyes and noticed that some 
of the people had received Communion and were already return- 
ing to their pews. My attention was drawn to one very tall man 
coming up the aisle. He was exceptionally rough and burly, but 
what held my gaze in astonishment was the expression on his face. 
A spiritual enlightenment softened those coarse features; rapture 
seemed to pervade his whole personality. I looked from him to 
several other persons. A similar expression was everywhere. I 
realized then the spiritual advantages Catholics have over people 
of other Faiths. A longing for this greatest of blessings filled me. 
I arose and approached the altar. What peace and consolation I 
received in this—my first Communion—cannot be expressed in 
human language. 


“Out of the Night” can be obtained from Miss Nell 
McAuley, Fontbonne, 425 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





N May 19 of this year the funeral of Fritz J. West, 
a distinguished Danish convert, took place at the 
Church of the Holy Rosary, in Copenhagen. Fritz West’s 
life, quiet and unobtrusive as it was, had a considerable in- 
fluence on the Catholic life of Denmark. In the words 
of Father Giinther, who preached at his funeral, “ West 
was an exemplary Christian and Catholic of quality.” As 
a State archivist he won no small distinction through his 
remarkable administrative talents, as well as his works 
of research. He was an extremely active Catholic, an 
official of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, Prefect of the 
Sodality, and a founder of the Catholic students’ organi- 
zation known as the Academicum Catholicum. In the 
Protestant hospital where he died he left a profound im- 
pression by his patience and, as was said, by the fact that 
here was a patient “ who knew that he should die and 
was ready to die.” 





RINCE VOLKONSKY, who was formerly Adju- 
tant of Czar Nicholas II, and who, at the age of 
sixty-two, became a convert to Catholicism from the 
Orthodox Church, was recently ordained to the priest- 
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hood in Rome. He has two sons and one daughter who 
are also Catholics in the Oriental Rite. Since 1924 he has 
been a widower. 

The ordination of Prince Volkonsky is somewhat a par- 
allel to that of a remarkable man, the Rev. Antonio de 
Aldama, who died at Loyola, Spain, February 1, 1930, 
after only twenty-six days of religious life in the Society 
of Jesus. He enjoyed the Papal titles of Count de Al- 
dama and Marquis de Ayala. 

In his youth Count de Aldama had been a successful 
dealer and quite wealthy. He had found time to acquire 
vast erudition in many branches of learning. His oldest 
son relates that his father read Suarez as a pastime. He 
had an extraordinary love for the poor and lowly. Every 
year on Holy Thursday, a dozen beggars sat at his table 
and were waited upon by himself and his children. He 
was a daily communicant, made’ daily an hour’s medita- 
tion and an examination of conscience. Writes a friend 
of the family: 

The spirit of family life and his obligations as a father were 
so marked that, as he himself used to say, he only lived to rear a 
healthy and holy family. He was the father of five children, of 
whom four became Religious, whilst the fifth is a student in the 
apostolic college of Puerto de Santa Maria, Cadiz, and is pre- 
paring to enter the religious life. 

Some time ago by mutual consent, the father prepared to be 
ordained as a condition for entering the Society, while his wife 
began her postulantship with the nuns of the Visitation at Seville. 
On Christmas Day, 1929, in the presence of his wife and three 
boys, he said his first Mass, during which he imposed the Relig- 
ious habit on his wife, and gave her and his boys the Bread of 
Angels. His eldest son from Ofia preached the ordination sermon. 
Only his two daughters, who are cloistered nuns, were prevented 
from assisting at these soul-stirring ceremonies. 

On January 5, 1930, after bidding farewell to his rela- 
tives, this unusual priest entered the Novitiate at Loyola. 
His Religious life work was brief but exemplary, and 
made an indelible impression on his companions. 





R. E. J. WHITE, famous for his advertisements 

of the Catholic Church, asks the pertinent ques- 
tion: “ Should it take 2500 years to convert America to 
the Faith? Today’s press reports that in 1929 only 38,328 
persons, or 1/2500 of the non-Catholic population were 
converted to the Catholic Faith in the United States.” 
“ We hear rumblings,” he continues, “ from time to time 
throughout the United States for movements for a sys- 
tematic and businesslike spread of Catholic doctrine by 
means of up-to-date publicity, but they never seem to get 
very far.” His answer is, advertise the Faith; and if 
anyone is in doubt as to the efficacy of such a plan, drop 
him a line to Box 1616, Pittsburgh, Pa., and he will send 
you a folder of letters testifying as to the influence of 
his own campaign. 

Writes Dr. James J. Walsh: “Of course you know 
that in that series of advertisements you attracted the at- 
tention of the country. Whenever I say anything about 
it, people always say, ‘Oh yes! that’s the man in Pitts- 
burgh.’ ” 

The man in Pittsburgh has been running the show all 
by himself. Perhaps there are men in other burgs who 
can expend the work to an‘extent which would make it 
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one great agency towards the spread of the Faith in this 
country. 

There is another man not in, but from Pittsburgh, a 
priest of the Pittsburgh diocese, who has been doing his 
share towards spreading the Faith in a way deserving of 
our practical cooperation. The Rev. William J. Flynn, 
Secretary General of the Marquette League, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at the annual Com- 
mencement exercises of Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Washington, on June 10. The degree was awarded to 
Father Flynn in recognition of his work for the Indian 
Missions in this country and Alaska during the last five 
years. At the same time, the University presented the 
De Smet Medal to James A. Walsh, Knight of St. Greg- 
ory, of Helena, Montana, for his own work in connection 
with the Indian Missions. THE PILGRIM. 


CANONIZERS 


A dandelion, grayed 
And drooping, fell: 

“ Poet, bless her!” prayed 
Lord Azrael. 


“ My song, O Sisterling, 
On your ascent 
To gold and growth, and spring 
Where naught is spent. 
Zepher, bear to Heaven 
This downy beam 
My soul would fellow, even 
In flying dream! ” 


And soon his curfew rang 
For call and knell: 

“Angel, waft him!” sang 
Lord Israfel. 


“ Brother, spent of breath 
And uttered gold, 
Life but fashioned death 
In slumber’s mould; 
And now your squired soul... . 
Hail, Zepher! Where 
Yon dandelion’s goal 
To which ye fare? 


“Above—through beautifier ; 
As dock-weeds know 
Transfigured life through Friar 
Angelico!” 


Two hearers mused afar, 
And Wing to Saint: 

“Ay, here his dockans are 
Through prayer and paint; 

But dandelions? Nay!” 
Then he of flesh: 

“T’ve met their glad array, 
And would afresh.” 


The while a creature’s frail, 
Breath-aureoled, 
And downy, silverous veil 
Caught glory’s gold. 
Francis Carin. 
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Dramatics light, and finding it profitable to do so. But his special 


Summer Theatrical Attractions 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE Theater Guild’s sixth failure, being the climax 

of its season, is also quite fittingly the most complete 
debacle. It sees all the other failures and goes them one 
better, and it adds to the sufferings of its audiences a 
new twist of the screw. 

Mr. Philip Barry, author of the play, decided to offer 
us a novelty in the form of a drama without an inter- 
mission—or perhaps he merely realized that if his audi- 
ence went out it would never come back. Therefore, on 
the opening night at the Martin Beck Theater, the Guild’s 
faithful subscribers followed “ Hotel Universe” from 
twenty minutes of nine up till quarter past eleven o'clock 
without one moment of rest—and, I need hardly add, 
without one breath of fresh air. 

It was an entertainment which, for sheer boredom, 
dulness, incoherency, and the physical and mental dis- 
comfort of its audience, has never been equaled in my 
experience. I was not surprised to find some of the press 
critics overworking their worst adjectives the next morn- 
ing. They called “ Hotel Universe” “ pretty terrible ” ; 
“muddled and incoherent ”; “a piece with no more in- 
termission than a toothache ” ; “ depressing ” ; “ tiresome.” 

Even the faithful band that praises everything the 
Guild does lifted weak voices on this sad occasion. The 
best they could do was to refer vaguely to “ magic”; to 
“ blinding forces”; to “moments of extraordinary emo- 
tion” (the audience saw none of these!) and to “ dialogic 
achievement.” 

What Mr. Barry was apparently trying to say in his 
mouthings and rantings was something to the effect that 
the country house in which all his characters found them- 
selves had the power to make them conscious that they 
were wastrels and wasters, and to bring back an hour of 
their past. If anything, however, their past seemed even 
worse than their present. A lady suddenly appears before 
her companions and begins to tear off her clothing. 
Neither the audience nor the companions can guess why. 
Another young thing is forced by her supposed father to 
drink and dance against her will, and the audience stares 
dully and uncomprehendingly at the exhibition. A rich 
Jew comes out as a peddler of cheap furs, supposedly 
because he once peddled furs. Half the characters are 
contemplating suicide. One spectator’s guess as to what it 
all means is as good as another’s. Wise persons in the 
audience left the theater early in the evening. The thing 
that held the rest throughout that terrible interval was 
the hope of a Greek tragedy at the end—some cataclysm 
that would eliminate every character in the play. It did 
not come. Instead, every character survived. 

And that, if you ask me, was the most depressing fea- 
ture of an incredibly depressing evening. 

The recent change in the spiritual atmosphere of Wil- 
liam Hodge has deeply interested Broadway. Till now, 
Mr. Hodge has been one of the uplifting influences of 
the American stage, radiating dramatic sweetness and 


appeal was to theater lovers on “the road,” and this did 
not satisfy Mr. Hodge. He yearned for a New York 
success, and he evidently decided that the only way he 
could achieve it was to give New Yorkers what they 
wanted—a correct conclusion ; and therefore to give them 
“sex ’’—a conclusion not quite so correct. Obviously 
New York likes certain sex plays. Just as obviously, 
it equally likes certain clean plays, such as “ The Green 
Pastures,” “ Berkeley Square,” “ Journey’s End,” to men- 
tion only a few of the clean successes. 

But Mr. Hodge, like many converts to a new theory, 
goes to extremes in his conversion. In his new offering, 
“The Old Rascal,” a comedy written by himself and pro- 
duced at the Bijou Theater, he has worked in all the best- 
known features of the so-called “sex plays” and has 
thrown in a few more he thought of by himself. The 
result is rather like the stuff bad little boys write on barn 
doors. Mr. Hodge undresses before his audience. He is 
shown in a highly compromising situation with an adven- 
turess whose presence he has not realized because he has 
been “‘ doped ” and “ framed.” But his efforts to straddle 
the moral situation are off-set by the extreme vulgarity 
of many of his lines—lines he himself has written. His 
hero’s personal virtue and ultimate return to his shrewish 
wife are not satisfactory sops to the moral prejudices of 
the audience, as Mr. Hodge meant them to be. They are 
merely the hackneyed finish of a depressing play—de- 
pressing despite its frequent “ laughs,” because it is de- 
pressing to see a good playwright and actor sell his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. And it may be added that, 
in this instance, the pottage Mr. Hodge gets in return is 
very thin gruel, a result which must be depressing indeed 
to him. 

Speaking of dirt, we have also with us Miss Alice 
Brady in “ Love, Honor and Betray.” This is one of 
A. H. Woods’ offerings, adapted by the Hattons from the 
French of André Paul Antoine, and shown at the Eltinge 
Theater. In it, against the background of a cemetery, 
three men rise from their graves at midnight and talk over 
the one woman they all loved. The first, a lad of twenty- 
two, committed suicide because she would not marry him 
and share his poverty. The second is the man she did 
marry, for his money. The third is the lover she had 
during this marriage. By various means she sent all three 
to their deaths; and as the dead men exchange their 
reminiscences there are “ flash backs,” and the scenes 
they describe are acted before the audience. 

Incidentally there is much French philosophy in the 
drama, together with even more French wit; and the 
frankness with which sex problems are discussed exceeds 
even New York’s previous record in that respect. Miss 
Brady’s acting is extremely bad in the first act, in which 
she impersonates a heartless young girl, and extremely 
good in the second and third acts. The roles of her hus- 
band and lover (Mark Smith and Clark Gable) are ad- 
mirably played; and Wilton Lackaye, in a brief scene 
as an old doctor, proves that his retirement from the 
stage, a few years ago, was made far too soon, 

“The Blue Ghost,” put on at the Forrest Theater by 
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“ Jimmy Cooper,” whoever he is, and “created” by Ber- 
nard J. McOwen and J. P. Riewerts, is one of those thrill- 
ers that simply will not thrill. There is hardly a minute 
in it in which ghastly faces are not appearing at windows, 
and armless hands at tables, or when a ghost is not float- 
ing somewhere in the air—all without the desired effects. 
Also, there is certainly not one minute in which the lead- 
ing character in the melodrama, Jasper, a colored servant 
(played by Nate Busby) is not shivering, shaking and 
shouting in a terror which excessively bores the audience. 
Busby’s over-acting in this role is about the worst feature 
of a pretty bad play. During one of the stage flights of 
the ghost a woman sitting beside me murmured to it, 
“ Don’t come down here. You stay right on that stage!” 
But it won’t, very long. 

To me, Ed Wynn’s comedy is a little like Mr. Busby’s 
terror. I can neither see it nor be affected by it. How- 
ever, the Ziegfeld Theater, in which Mr. Ziegfeld is pro- 
ducing “ Simple Simon,” with Wynn in the leading role, 
is crowded at every performance and “ Simple Simon” 
is one of the hits of the season, so I am obviously all 
wrong. I was enchanted by the beauty of several of the 
scenes, “ The Forest at Christmas,” for example, and 
“ Fairyland” and “In the Clouds,” and by some of the 
dancing. When Wynn came on, I enjoyed the enjoyment 
of those around me, especially the enjoyment of the chil- 
dren over the strange animals that surrounded the come- 
dian in the magic forest. Mr. Ziegfeld is said to pay 
Wynn the highest salary given to any comedian on the 
stage today, and Wynn’s name appears on Ziegfeld’s pro- 
gram in letters almost an inch deep. He must be funny— 
if only I could tell when. 

“ Those We Love,” produced by Philip Dunning at the 
John Golden Theater, is a play with an idea in it. I am 
told that certain women’s clubs are bestirring themselves 
to keep it on, as well they may, for the idea is one women 
should consider. It is this: that the children of divorced 
parents are the real sufferers from the divorce. This 
point is strongly made in “ Those We Love.” Frederick 
and May Williston, happily married for many years, are 
the parents of “ Rickie” Williston, a very engaging lad of 
twelve. Williston is an author, therefore temperamental. 
Being an author, he needs quiet. His wife, being a musi- 
cian and composer, plays the piano most of the time. 
Therefore, he works in their camp in the country while 
she works in their flat in town. 

Left alone, Williston becomes involved in an affair with 
another woman, not because he loves her but because he 
is an author. His resentful wife, arriving at the camp 
unexpectedly and grasping the situation, prepares to ob- 
tain a divorce. Rickie, home from school on a brief 
vacation, devotedly loving both his parents and equally 
loved by them, is made wretched by an atmosphere he 
does not understand, and by a sense of impending tragedy. 
When the parents realize that the scandal will be in the 
newspapers in a few days they tell the boy the facts, in a 
few simple words. He understands, but cannot compre- 
hend his parents’ attitude. 

“If trouble is coming I think we ought to stand to- 
gether,” he suggests. But he realizes that they are sepa- 
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rating, that his home is to be broken up, and he goes 
through the dumb misery of a helpless child, victim of 
conditions he cannot change. 

The acting of this little boy, Edwin Philips, whose name 
will be on Broadway in electric lights some day, is among 
the best on our stage this season. Not for one minute is 
he “ wise,” or “smug,” or ostentatiously suffering. He 
is just a helpless youngster, feeling the domestic quick- 
sands sucking around his ankles. In the end the spectacle 
of his quiet but complete wretchedness brings his mother 
to reason. For the sake of their little son she forgives her 
husband, and the pair begin the rebuilding of their lives. 

Women wept all around me during the progress of this 
play, and men violently blew their noses and then looked 
ashamed of their emotion. They need not have been. If 
all parents contemplating divorce could see *‘ Those We 
Love” just before entering suit, the number of American 
divorces wouid be cut down by half. Possibly our pater- 
nal government will see that they do, some day! 


REVIEWS 


A History of English Literature. By Emme Lecouis and 
Louis CazAMIAN. New York: The Macmillan Company. $7.50. 

This valuable, popular book has been revised and reset in large 
type, thus meeting the sole criticism against the former edition. 
The contents of the original two volumes are now included in one 
book of convenient size and attractive style. The two qualities 
we expect from competent French scholars—clear, critical insight 
and easy, smooth presentation are embodied in the work. Not only 
do the authors satisfy the Gallic need for connected composition, 
presenting a chain of facts and ideas, but they also evince an 
independence of judgment which gives their praise more point 
and influence. There are extremely sympathetic treatments of 
the work of Newman, Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. 
The space devoted to H. G. Wells appears wasted. The quota- 
tions, especially of poetry, weave themselves into the text, illustrat- 
ing without interruption. Intellectualism and Literature, Intel- 
lectualism and Science, and the Idealistic Reaction display the 
French manner at its best. The matter is well divided between 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (650-1660) and Modern 
Times (1660-1914). Some will question whether George Meredith 
belongs unquestionably to the New Romanticism; there will be 
more general agreement with the dwarfed literary figure of Byron. 
In this study the latter appears in true perspective, and when one 
has ceased to admire or disparage Byron out of mere obedience 
to fashion, one sees more clearly that in himself, and in his 
marvellous gifts, there is material that will resist the wear of 
time. The relations between work and personality are seldom 
more clearly delineated. Doctrines of Action have their prophets: 
Henley and Kipling for Imperialism; Chesterton for Tradition- 
alism; Shaw and Wells for Socialism. The final chapter traces 
contemporary tendencies in prose and poetry. The translators, 
Helen Douglas Irvine for the-first part, and W. D. MacInnes for 
the second and the author, deserve more than passing mention. 
Rarely do they turn a phrase without the mot propre. J. F. T. 





Saint Augustine. By Giovanni Papint. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3.00. 

Of all the writers living today, Giovanni Papini is, perhaps, 
the best qualified to interpret Augustine to our generation. This 
intellectually turbulent, passionate Italian who sought an ideal in 
atheism, anarchism, Buddhism, pragmatism and a diversity of other 
twists of truth, and then discarded them all to erupt into Cath- 
olicism and write his famous “ Life of Christ” is, as he confesses 
to be, a modern counterpart of the hot-blooded, intellectually- 
restless African of the fourth and fifth century who experimented 
with all the thrills of a flaming youth, aspired to world fame as 
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a rhetorician and litterateur, became a champion Manichean, and 
later a Neo-Piatonist, and finally listened to the voice of a little 
child, and became a Doctor of Christ, a Bishop and a Saint. 
Signor Papini in an introductory paper, gives the quality of his 
purpose in this biography: “I have written as an artist and a 
Christian, not as a patrologist or scholastic”; and again: “ My 
chief concern has been to write the story of a soul” (italics his). 
There is, then, comparatively little about the content of Augustine’s 
mass of writings, composed after his conversion, about the philo- 
sophical system he devised and moulded, about the theological and 
scriptural thesis which have been debated in the schoolrooms ever 
since his time. Specialists have written a library of books on 
these themes. Papini writes his book on the man and on the 
unfolding of his soul. Of the sinful excesses of his youth, Augus- 
tine makes no secret; neither does Papini, who believes that the 
greatness of Augustine’s later victory over the flesh can best be 
estimated by an exposition of his earlier tendencies and habits. 
The shadows and lights of this phase of Augustine are vividly con- 
trasted, though not with objectionable frankness. His intellectual 
wanderings and conflicts, likewise, and his anguish of soul when 
he was groping for a truth that would satisfy his doubts are 
brilliantly analyzed and clarified. Signor Papini, then, has re- 
constructed the true personality of Augustine. And he discovers 
in Augustine a thorough modern, and in the heresies that Augus- 
tine battled and refuted a similar modernism. As Papini states it, 
“if...you will put Madame Blavatsky in the place of Mani, 
Donatus in that of Luther, and Pelagius in that of Rousseau, 
you will readily perceive that Augustine’s battlings and skirmish- 
ings are by no means lifeless relics of a dead era but actually 
what might be termed current events.” The real Augustine, as 
Papini visions him, is eulogized in the concluding chapter, and 
this chapter is exalted writing. This year commemorates the 
fifteenth centenary of Augustine’s death and that anniversary was 
signalized by the Eucharistic Congress held at his birthplace. This 
volume may be taken as the fitting panegyric for the centenary 
year. . te Ba 





A New Economic Order. Edited by Kirsy Pace. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 

The principal feature of this work is the discussion, pro and 
con, of four rival movements: Capitalism, Fascism, Communism 
and Socialism. According to Mr. Seligman, professor of po- 
litical economy at Columbia University, the great advantage of 
capitalism is that it has proved susceptible of social regulation 
which is competent to lop off the excrescences while leaving in- 
tact the main body of the system. Abuses in regards to hours 
of labor, rate of pay, accident prevention and liability have been 
largely eliminated. Unfair competition has been attacked, monopoly 
charges have been limited and the consumer has been protected 
in the quality of his goods. The other side of the capitalistic pic- 
ture is presented by Henry Raymond Mussey, managing editor of 
the Nation. He thinks Capitalism has become a menace to national 
morality and international peace, results in the inevitable poverty 
of the poor, gross inequality of income, encouraging parasitic idle- 
ness, and the domination of the rich in work, play, education and 
government. Among the assets of Fascism are listed an increase 
in savings-bank deposits from $26,231,200,000 in 1922 to $36,990,- 
800,000 in 1928, a stepping-up of industrial production 43 per cent 
in the same period, and a reduction in the cost of living by 16 
per cent. But for W. Y. Elliott, associate professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard, the Fascist regime is in the nature of a counter- 
revolution to social democracy, representative and responsible gov- 
ernment, constitutional liberties of speech, press, assembly and 
association; and against the internationalism which is struggling 
to put a bit in the teeth of a suicidal imperialism. There is an 
excellent chapter on the minimum wage and family allowances 
by Paul H. Douglas. Cedric Long unfolds the possibilities of con- 
sumers’ cooperation, while cooperative marketing is described by 
Gordon H. Ward. The tendency toward international economic 
cooperation is marked throtghout the book and is the subject of 
separate treatment by the editor. a ae 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Irish Battalion —Out of the mouths of the survivors and 
out of the documents that have never before been carefully studied, 
G. F. H. Berkeley has written a new chapter in Irish history in his 
“ The Irish Battalion in the Papal Army of 1860” (Dublin: Talbot 
Press. 15s.). At the call of Msgr. de Mérode for the defense 
of Pius IX and the Papal States, many soldiers from many races 
responded generously. As would be expected, Ireland sent her loyal, 
fighting sons to the Papal defense. These formed the Battalion of 
St. Patrick, and the companies composing it saw action at Spoleto, 
Ancona, Perugia and Castelfidardo. The bravery and efficiency of 
the Irish soldiers won high praise. In his farewell, after commend- 
ing the Battalion for its services, Msgr. Mérode said: “It is not 
Irishmen who require to be reminded that we must suffer and per- 
severe in the good fight.” In gathering such a great and accurate 
amount of information about this episode of the Irish volunteers, 
Mr. Berkeley deserves credit and gratitude. The fact that he is not 
himself a Catholic adds to an appreciation of his work; it also ex- 
plains some passages and opinions that are not quite acceptable. 
Thus, he seems to look on the Papal struggle as a purely national- 
istic affair, rather than one of religious import; he speaks of the 
Papal Government as “an impracticable anachronism,” and in gen- 
eral inclines to a full sympathy with the Piedmontese invasion. 





For Young Readers.—A new authoress for the small reader 
is Ruth Irma Low, and “ Ragamuffin” (Benziger. $1.00) is her 
latest offering. It is a story to which the child under ten will 
listen with delight. Parents who lack imagination, or who dis- 
trust their story-telling powers, will find this an excellent sub- 
stitution for that demanded Bedtime Story, and, judiciously par- 
titioned, this book should last a week. 

Mary Dodge Ten-Eyck tells a distinctly lively story for feminine 
readers in their ‘teens in “ College Days at the Manor” (Benziger. 
$1.25). The five heroines have their adventures and their fun in 
a joyous Convent boarding school setting. Reading this story 
should be a good tonic for those who erroneously think that what 
goes on behind convent walls is drab and “ kill-joyous.” A small 
boy who read the account given here of a baseball game exclaimed : 
“That lady writer has a pitcher hurling a foul! And there are 
more bones like that! What kind of a publisher let that get into 
print!” The comment is passed on with humble approval. 

There is a charming collection of fifty little anecdotes, fables and 
stories that the Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S., tells in “ Just 
Stories” (Society of the Divine Saviour, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 
$1.10). They center about the Saints and the Blessed Sacrament. 
While primarily intended for the ears of pupils in the lower grades, 
others will listen to them eagerly. The gem of the collection is 
“The Sweet Little Boy.” 

“Red Coats and Blue” (Harper. $2.00), by Harriette R. Camp- 
bell, is a girl’s story of the Revolution, seen through the eyes of a 
young British girl, who spends most of her American days in 
Boston and New York. Like all stories that try to portray the 
War of Independence impartially, the present one will hardly de- 
light either American or British readers. 

The wood adventures of a twelve year old orphan are related 
in “The Adventures of Mario” (A. & C. Boni. $3.00), by 
Waldemar Bonsels, translated by Whittaker Chambers. How 
Mario flees to the peace of the dark forests, where he finds shelter 
in an old woman’s hut; how the boy, like another “ Mowgli” 
makes friends with the wild creatures and learns his forest lore; 
how he escapes deadly perils and finally finds a new mother, are 
all told in this English translation with a fidelity to nature that 
makes for charming reading. 

Young readers will find much information and interesting read- 
ing in Eric Fitch Daglish’s latest book which tells “The Life 
Story of Birds” (Morrow. $3.00). Well illustrated with wood- 
cuts by the author, the story gives a simple account of the life 
and habits of many kinds of birds. Quite a number of these the 
American youth may never meet, but the account given of them 
by Mr. Daglish will stimulate interest and observation of the bird 
life in the nearby woods or the home lawn. 
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On the bank of the Richelieu River, which connects Lake 
Champlain with the St. Lawrence, was the fortress-home of 
Sieur Georges Dupuy. It was nearly the last French outpost 
against the Mohawks, for whom the Richelieu was the easiest 
route in their attacks on New France. As told in “ Escaping the 
Mohawks ” (Lothrop, Lee. $1.75), by Ralph Orison, to this home 
came Louis Dupuy, a young French nobleman, fresh from a luxu- 
rious life in old France. He learned, soon, how to work and how 
to fight. When the French-Indian expedition against the English in 
Connecticut was organized, he joined it and was present at the 
massacre at Deerfield. His own special feat was the rescue of a 
little girl whose parents and relatives were all dead. She was 
brought back with him, and lived with his uncle. Later came 
the attacks of the Mohawk, the burning of the surrounding 
homes, and the capture of Louis’ neighbor, Margaret de la Ronde. 
With his friend, La Motte, he tracked the Mohawks and finally 
rescued her. Boys of the middle age will enjoy this story of ad- 
venture in the wilderness. 

To the Catholic boy Father Neil Boyton, S.J. needs no intro- 
duction as a story teller. In consequence adolescents will welcome 
his “In Xavier Lands” (Benziger. $1.25) particularly if they are 
familiar with his “In God’s Country” for which in a certain 
sense this is intended as a companion volume. Most of the stories, 
though not all, are set in far away India with whose customs and 
legends the author shows a splendid acquaintance. The tales are 
all pointed and wholesome and thoroughly Catholic, without, how- 
ever, suffering from that too common defect in juvenile Catholic 
fiction that makes it repellent to a manly adolescent,—over- 
emphasized pietism. 


Studies in Church History.—This year’s crop of monographs 
in the series Orientalia Christiania, (Rome. Pontifical Institute of 
Oriental Studies) is of even greater value and interest than before. 
Volume XVII, No. 1 (January and February, 1930) is taken up 
with Nicholas Baumgarten’s entirely original contribution, 
Chronologie Ecclésiastique des Terres Russes. The author, a 
Russian nobleman and member of the Orthodox Church, has, 
through a work of great scholarship and painstaking research, laid 
the foundation for the accurate study of Russian church history 
in a manner that so far has not been attempted. The chronology 
begins with the baptism of St. Vladimir in 987 A.D., and con- 
tinues to the seizure of Pereiaslavl by the Tartars in 1239. The 
sources for each one of the long series of chronological! fixations 
are scrupulously indicated. Father George Hofmann, S.J., com- 
pletes his study of the Council of Florence in the second number 
of Vol. XVII, by publishing the second report of the Latins on 
Purgatory. In Vol. XVIII, No. 1 (April, 1930) the Hiero- 
monachus Pierre, of Amay Priory, publishes, in French transla- 
tion, with a long and thoroughly enlightening introduction, the 
correspondence of Msgr. George Calavassy, the Bishop of the 
Catholics of the Greek Rite in Greece, with the Orthodox Bishop 
Chrysostom of Athens. The correspondence is of great interest, 
not only as concerning an historical controversy, but as furnish- 
ing, through Bishop Calavassy’s able exposition, a complete and 
popularly written statement of the Catholic position with regard 
to the Orthodox Churches. Father Theodore Spaécil, S.J. of the 
Oriental Institute, contributes various commentaries and reviews 
on dogmatic subjects to the May-June number (No. 2 of the 
same volume). 

A remarkable insight into the vitality of Catholic spirituality 
during the Middle Ages is afforded by the study of the Collectio 
de Scandalis Ecclesiae, of Gilbert of Tournay, O.F.M., con- 
tributed in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (Florence, 
Italy) for January-April of this year, by Father Autbert Stroick, 
O.F.M. This work was one of three reports on the moral con- 
dition of the clergy submitted, at the instance of Pope Gregory X, 
to the second Council of Lyons, in 1274. The author of the study 
refutes a variety of previously current theories as to its author- 
ship. The “Treatise on Poverty” (Tractatus de Paupertate 
Fratrum Minorum), by Richard of Conington, O.F.M., published 
in the same number, could be used by retreat-masters. 
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Catherine de Gardeville. Shanty Boat. Kindness in a 
Corner. Turn Back the Leaves. A Lady of France. 


Bertha Radford Sutton is well known as a contributors to the 
Catholic World and other magazines. It is not surprising, then, that 
her first novel, “Catherine de Gardeville” (Macmillan. $2.00), 
should be so superior to the ordinary first novel in its strong tech- 
nique, its fine characterization, and the quality of its thought and 
dramatization. Catherine, whose story it is, was the daughter of 
Mrs. Lambeth by her first marriage. Mrs. Lambeth, an apparently 
superficial woman, has a bitter hatred for Catholicism. She tries to 
instil this into Catherine. But the girl leans toward the Faith, dis- 
covers that she was baptized as an infant and that her father, Gaston 
de Gardeville, had been a militant leader of the French Catholic 
writers. She also learns what influence drew him away to the anti- 
Catholic party and what is the reason for her mother’s hostility. 
Though the religious element is the frame of the story, the realism 
of ordinary life and the conflict of character and event make it a 
novel with strong interest in it. Mrs. Sutton’s book has been chosen 
as the June selection by the Catholic Book Club. 

“Shanty Boat” (Century. $3.50), by Kent and Margaret 
Lighty, is a travel-adventure log of life on the Mississippi River 
as it appears today to two shanty-boat nomads. The authors 
make the 1,300-mile cruise from St. Paul to New Orleans in a 
thirty foot “Ark,” propelled by an outboard motor. The book 
abounds in sympathetically penned pictures of decaying river towns, 
mouldering plantations, and interesting characters; showboat folks, 
wandering hermits, escaped convicts, aquatic evangelists, moon- 
shiners, river rats; and the tragedies of the shanty boat people who 
float on “Ole Man River.” One who made practically the same 
cruise a quarter of a century ago can testify that life on that 
muddy American artery has not changed much in the past twenty- 
five years. 

We are told that “ Kindness in a Corner” (Viking. $2.50) is “A 
meal for a gourmet with a sense of beauty and a sense of humor.” 
If gloomy, wintry scenery as a background for a motley of lugu- 
brious characters, one of which is a sexton ever gloating over his 
new-made graves, constitutes beauty then the customary norm of 
beauty is sadly awry. And “a sense of humor ”"—yes, but one must 
have a sense of Satanic and sardonic humor to even crack a smile, 
for Theodore Francis Powys has served up a mess of blasphemy and 
subtle obscenity for us to laugh at. “ Kindness in a Corner” hasn’t 
even the saving grace of verve to make it interesting but mean- 
ders on like a sluggish stream through the village of Tadnol. 

It has been said that “ Half truths are worse than whole lies,” and 
this axiom comes to mind after having perused “ Turn Back the 
Leaves” (Harper. $2.50). E. M. Delafield purposes in this, her lat- 
est book, to give the public the awful effects of the strict laws of the 
Catholic Church in regard to the Sacrament of Matrimony, and 
fidelity to the marriage vows. In the later part of the story there is 
generous space given to the “ Promises” required in Mixed Mar- 
riages. Distortion and, at times, falsification is resorted to in order 
to impress upon the reader how unnatural and unhappy a Catholic 
union may be when the parties concerned live up to all the teach- 
ings of their Church. But strange to relate, E. M. Delafield not- 
withstanding, the contrary is true. 

One blunder after another formed the strands of a web around 
the thoughtless Court of Louis XVI. There was one a: least who 
foresaw the inevitable disaster, and whose voice, like Cassandra 
of old, was ever raised in unavailing warning, and that was Louise 
de Lamballe, the faithful friend and attendant of Marie Antoinette. 
In “A Lady of France” (Stokes. $2.50) Grace Stair has given 
us a picture of a friendship whose undying devotion stands out 
like a rare gem in the midst of blatant imitations. Plot and 
counterplot are spun around the indiscreet Queen, and ever at 
her side is the watchful Louise, doing her utmost to counteract 
the snares of the many enemies of the Autrichienne. Especially was 
she the foil to that arch conspirator, Philippe de Chartres, after- 
wards the Duc de Orleans. So swiftly, and yet with such a grip- 
ping fascination does the tragedy run on to its foreseen end that 
it is only after we have closed the book that we realize the wealth 
of detail that made up the perfect whole. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a ruie, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


“A College Man and His Debts” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Concerning the article in the issue of AMERICA for June 14, “A 
College Man and His Debts,” by Thomas Turner, I would like to 
venture a few words. Mr. Turner raises the question: what can I 
do in my day similar to what Ozanam did to help Catholicism? 

I can think of many ways in which the educated Catholic can 
do his bit. We all are not endowed with the genius of Ozanam or 
Chesterton, but we can do something outside the meager require- 
ments for being a “ practical Catholic.” There is the apostolate of 
letters to the press, for instance. Kindly, charitable, understanding 
letters to local newspapers, upon matter in the news bearing on 
Catholicism as the need arises, will help to dispel ignorance. 

Again there is the apostolate of personal friendship, so to speak. 
Think over a list of friends and acquaintances who are not Catho- 
lics. Then choose suitable books or pamphlets to give to them. 
Choose your book according to the type of individual. Thus, for 
instance, for a friend whom you know is of a philosophical bent, 
try “ The Catholic Church and Philosophy,” by Father McNabb. 
To another who may be interested in scientific pursuits, send 
Windle’s “ Church and Science,” etc. It is not my purpose to ad- 
vertise books. Suffice it to say that the educated Catholic should 
be acquainted with suitable books. 

The above are individual activities. Of course, there is group 
work for all in the various Catholic organizations, such as the 
Knights of Columbus and the National Council of ‘Catholic Men, 
etc. The latter is doing the notable work of fostering the weekly 
nation-wide Catholic Radio Hour. 

New Haven, Conn. 


J. H. M. 


“Bigotry in the South” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The issue of America for June 7 has a very opportune editorial, 
on page 199, headed “ Bigotry in the South,” which should be 
widely circulated. Indeed, the South has for years been misrepre- 
sented in the North, and the time should be at hand to correct 
these wrong impressions. On the whole, Southern people are 
hospitable and kind. I have been among them for the last thirty 
years and during all those years no insult was given to me. Allow 
me to quote a few words that carry a practical point: “ There is 
bigotry in the South, no doubt, but experience has shown that it 
is quickly removed once the inhabitants are afforded an oppor- 
tunity of knowing what the Catholic Church really is.” Our 
Northern brethren should make an attempt to profit by this open- 
mindedness and make the Church known in the South. 

Denton, Tex. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


Query 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Can any of the readers of AMERICA give suggestions which would 
be of help to the writer in solving the following problem? It is a 
problem which, no doubt, faces other converts who, on account of 
marriage or for other valid reasons, cannot offer themselves for 
the priesthood. 

The writer, who entered the Catholic Church about fifteen years 
ago, has had, almost from the day of his reception, a strong wish 
to propagate Catholic truth to those outside the Fold. In following 
this wish, he has contributed articles and letters on Catholic teach- 
ing to newspapers and magazines throughout America, Canada and 
England. He has spoken hundreds of times in the open streets in 
various parts of the East, before Catholic and mixed audiences. 
He has addressed groups in non-Catholic churches and has also 
spoken on the radio. Ninety-five per cent of this activity has been 
willingly undertaken without financial return of any kind; in fact, 
quite a little of it has involved actual outlay from his own personal 
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resources, in addition to the time and energy necessary to perform 
the work itself. In these activities he has always subjected him- 
self to the proper Church authority. 

The above-mentioned activities have been undertaken in addition 
to regular work for a manufacturing organization, for the prosaic 
purpose of buying bread and butter. 

The writer, who is now thirty-six years of age, wishes ardently 
to give a larger part of his time and energy to the propagation of 
Catholic Truth, especially street-lecture work. Obviously, this will 
involve financial sacrifices, as the writer well understands. 

Can any reader of America offer any helpful suggestion? 

New England. ConvVERT. 


“The Business Side of the Passion Play” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for May 17, a copy of which I borrowed 
from the Knights of Columbus reading room on Via Muratte a few 
hours ago, I read the letter headed “The Business Side of the 
Passion Play,” by Raymond J. O’Callaghan. 

Mr. O'Callaghan says in his letter that “ The cast certainly had 
no time to commercialize,” to which I should like to add that the 
officials at the ticket windows and other attendants whom I ap- 
proached about the theater, who had ample time to cash in on their 
positions, did not commercialize, either, as this tale will show. 

Just two weeks ago today I reached Oberammergau too late for 
the start of the Play; in fact, the afternoon’s presentation was 
under way while I was in search for a ticket. I was politely told 
by an official at the ticket window that tickets for future per- 
formances only were on sale. 

The next complete presentation was to be given the following 
Sunday, May 25, and as I could not wait another week I asked 
this gentleman if it were possible for me to see a part of the Play, 
for at least a half-hour, anyway. He called to a man and in- 
structed him to take me inside, which he did quickly and without 
the least sign or desire for compensation for his service. I found 
myself a minute later sitting in the huge theater on the extreme 
left, two rows from the stage, inwardly thanking the generosity 
that got me there. 

I tried to translate my feelings of gratitude to the doorkeeper, 
near where I had entered, with a five-mark silver piece; but the 
look that poor man gave me and my silver piece made me feel 
like a modern Judas and slink a little lower in my seat to witness 
the remainder of the Play from “ Ecce Homo” to the Resurrection. 

Rome, Italy. Joseph R. WALSH. 


Retreats for Women 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the article on retreats in the issue of AMERICA 
for May 31, I thought the writer would be interested to learn of 
an additional Order of nuns of the Pittsburgh Diocese who have 
retreat houses for women and have conducted retreats for at least 
ten years past, namely, the Passionist Nuns of Carrick (Pitts- 
burgh). The Passionist Fathers have charge of the retreats. 

Our Pittsburgh Diocesan Council of Catholic Women has always 
been interested in the retreats of the Passionist Nuns. 

Pittsburgh CaTHERINE A. O'DONNELL, 

Executive Secretary, P.D.C.C.W. 


Brazil and American Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several months ago (February 1) Father Parsons asked: 
“Does Latin America Love Us?” His answer was “ No.” Here 
in Brazil I think that is not literally true. But this is true: only 
the Protestant Americans come here; never the Catholics. The 
Y. M. C. A., for instance, is doing a very productive work among 
our youth. Why could not the K. of C. follow suit, and show 
the Brazilians that there is Catholicism in America, with all the 
good qualities that American Protestantism has, and the truth it 
has not? We are anxious to do all we can to help them if they 
want to come. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Pauto SA, Pres., A.C.U. 

(Catholic Association of University Students) 

















